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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I.—1. Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah 
More. By Wma. Roserts, Esq. London: Seeley & Burnside. 
4 vols. 1834. 

2. Memoir of Mrs. Hannah More. By Joun Watkins, LL.D. 
London: Fishers & Jackson. Pp. 72. 

3. Mrs. Hannah More. (An article in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, 


No. XXI.) 


Tuat the biography of Hannah More was a debt due to the British 
public,—nay, to the christian and civilized world, who can doubt ?— 
3ut who was to undertake the liquidation? Fora considerable time 
before the publication of the first-named of the works before us, the 
public mind was kept on the alert by announcements, that a life, com- 
piled from documents the most varied, authentic, and interesting, was 
in course of preparation by a gentleman every way qualified for the 
undertaking. It may be that expectation was too highly raised; but 
we believe we are not speaking a mere private opinion, when we say 
that it has been grievously disappointed. This opinion we may express 
with the less hesitation, as Mr. Roberts informs us in his preface that 
‘he dismisses the work without any unbecoming anxiety (unbecoming 
at his time of life) as to the result of his trial before the dispensers of 
critical justice.” It appears that Mrs. Martha More, sister of Mrs. 
Hannah, had made a large collection of materials for the biography of 
her illustrious relative, which, had she survived, she would have regu- 
larly digested and published. At her death, however, she committed 
them to the care of her executrixes, sisters to the gentleman who has 
brought out the “ Memoirs and Correspondence.” One of these being 
since deceased, the survivor requested her brother to undertake the 
destined task. We cannot conceal our regret that a mass of informa- 
tion so considerable and so valuable as Mr. Roberts must have had at 
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command should have been so ill economized. In the whole four stout 
octavos, there is no appearance of selection nor (excepting chronological) 
of arrangement. Almost the whole work is occupied with correspond- 
ence: among which will be found many letters of not the very smallest 
interest,* much that is highly impertinent to obtrude on the public ;+ 
much that a regard for the sanctity of private feeling would have shaded 
from the gaze of the world.t We have said ‘‘ correspondence,” for so 
Mr. Roberts calls it; but we ought perhaps to retract the word, as 
(especially where there is some interesting matter in hand, or the sub- 
ject is hopelessly unintelligible) Mr. R. only treats us with isolated 
letters. To us he appears to have acted on the following principle ; at 
least he has produced the effect which might, in that case, be supposed 
to result. According, therefore, to our conjecture, Mr. Roberts plunged 
both hands into the box containing the precious materials ; then, casting 
on his table all that came up, he determined to publish every line of it, 





* Such as communications from Mrs. More to her sisters on the merest family 
and private transactions: e. g. “ On Wednesday we had a great dinner at home, 
for the first time this year, Mrs. Garrick disliking company more and more. The 
party consisted of the Smelts, the Montagus, the Boyles, the Walsinghams, Mrs. 
Carter, Mr Walpole, and Miss Hamilton. * * * * We had a splendid dinner in 
Stratford-place,’’ &c.— We spent the evening at Mrs. Vesey’s last Thursday,” &c. 
—* Sir Charles and Lady Middleton dined here last Tuesday,” &c.-—All this out of 
one letter (!) in pp. 405, &c. of Vol. I. It was natural enough in Mrs. More to 
write it; but what would she have thought of its publication ? 

¢ Especially Mrs. Boscawen’s nonsense. Mrs. B. lived at a time when it was 
thought polite to use bad English and bad French together as a vehicle of (no, we 
will not say) thought. It is common enough to do the same now, but the practice is 
at least beginning to be stigmatized in decent society, who are, properly enough, 
handing it over to those who cannot speak their own tongue. We remember well 
to have heard, while waiting the arrival of the mail at the door of a London inn, a 
fellow, probably a member of some mechanic’s institute, halloo, “ Garsong!” to 
which the waiter promptly responded, “ Toot sweet, Mounseer !”—This is quite 
enough to fix the proper latitude of Gallomania. In a single letter, which Mr. 
Roberts inflicts upon us, Mrs. Boscawen talks of “ the bonne Vesey,” and “ a bal 


royal, at which were present l’élite de la noblesse,” and tells us that “ the Prince of 


Wales was there, et en prince, et en bon fils,” and that Lord Monboddo was 
* penétré de son systeme.’’ We are sorry to say that Mrs. More’s good nature not 
only allowed her to tolerate such disgusting affectation, but even, when writing to 
Mrs. Boscawen, slightly to adopt it. 

t It surely required great judgment and caution to select for publication letters 
written by one who could express herself as follows: ‘‘ What I want in a letter is the 
picture of my friend’s mind, and the common sense of his life. I want to know 
what he is saying and doing; I want him to turn out the inside of his heart to me, 
without disguise, without appearing better than he is; without writing for a charac- 
ter—IJ have the same feeling in writing to him. My \ctter is, therefore, worth nothing 
to an indifferent person, but it is of value to the friend who cares for me.’’—Vol. I. 
p. 51. Such a passage might ‘certainly have produced some tremor in Mr. Ro- 
berts’s hand, as he spread some of the letters which came up in the armfull. In 
one letter to her sister, Mrs. More mentions a little compliment paid her, which, 
naturally enough, she thought would gratify her correspondent. She felt, however, 
uneasy in noticing it, lest she should have the appearance of vanity; and therefore 
she “‘ seriously insisted’’ that her sister should “ not tell any Bopy.” Will it be 
believed that Mr. Roberts has actually rusLisuep the letter containing this private 
request? He has not only done so, but has even appended a note, in which, with 
ludicrous ingenuousness, he says, ** Her request was complied with ; this passage 
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and to publish nothing beside ; except his own few observations by way 
of uniting the parts. Accordingly, the work has neither connexion 
nor proportion ; it is a clumsy piece of biography in itself, and, what is 
remarkable, it is next to impossible to extract a good life of Hannah 
More out of it. Since the biographical work of Bishop Heber’s widow, 
nothing so heavy and ill-digested has appeared im this province of litera- 
ture; at least, so far as we have opportunity of knowing. It is but 
fair, however, to say that Mr. Roberts satisfactorily clears himself of 
all mercenary views, by stating that the profits of the work will be 
devoted to charitable purposes. 

Dr. Watkins's Memoir is prefixed to the very elegant edition of Mrs. 
More’s works lately published by Messrs. Fisher & Jackson, and which 
we have already noticed in our Number for March last ; and is also 
published separately. It is inferior in accuracy to that of Mr. Roberts ; 
but in spirit, in interest, in conveying a good general idea of Mrs. More’s 
character, it is immeasurably superior. We shall tacitly correct it in 
the outline of Mrs. More’s life which will be expected to accompany 
this critique. It would, of course in a publication like ours, be im- 
possible to enter at any great length into the subject; in what we shall 
say, we shall aim at combining the style of Dr. Watkins with the facts 
of Mr. Roberts; submitting, before publication, our observations to the 
personal inspection of several intimate friends of Mrs. Moore ; to one of 
whom, indeed, she was known upwards of sixty years. 

The writer in Tait’s Magazine does not profess to give a memoir of 
Mrs. More, but only a little rambling chat about her. If self-conceit 
and ill nature could qualify for the task, he is completely qualified. He 
talks of having “ seen almost every body in England who enjoyed any 
great reputation for conversational talent ;” and he tells us, that, when 
he was at Wrington, Mrs. Hannah More came to visit him—yes, to visit 
him !—although he was then staying at a lady’s house. The nauseous 
conceit sticks in the throat like a quinsey—and such a writer as this 





must have drugged himself into self-complacency with some vile nar- 
cotic before he could have believed it. ‘ Being myself,’’ he says, “a 





never was shown to any one’!!! Indeed it is quite obvious, from every part of 
Mrs. More’s writings, that she had a great dread of the publication of her private 
letters. Yet has Mr. Roberts published a considerable portion of her private jour- 
nal, and rent the veil that shrouded the interior sanctuary of that exquisite mind. 
Indeed, Mrs. More herself has pronounced by anticipation as bitter a condemna- 
tion af Mr. Roberts's proceeding as was possible, in a letter which he, doubtless 
under the just guidance of Nemesis, has inserted in p. 100 of his second volume. 
We give the passage here as a curiosity. Mrs. M. is spez aking of Johnson’s letters 

‘ They are such letters as ought to have been written, but ought never to have heen 
rinted, still they are the true letters of friendship, which are meant to shew kind- 
ness rather than wit. Every place to which he was invited, every dose of physic he 
took, ever y body w ho sent to ask how he did, is recorded. * * * * * The imprudence 
f editors and executors is an additional reason why men of parts should be afraid 
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perfect Talus, or iron man” (he informs the readers of Tait in a note 
that Z'alus is a character in “ The Fairy Queen” !) “ as to equity,— 
and as to logic (which is, in fact, equity in the intellect), I could not, 
without great affectation, feel any weakness or fears in the presence of 
one who had really no masculine power about her.” We cannot help 
thinking that there is more brass than iron after all in this Talus of logic 
and equity. This may have prevented him from feeling any “ weak- 
ness or fears” in the presence of Hannah More. Yet we cannot but 
suspect that his self-conceit has received her castigations, although it may 
have been too impenetrable to have felt them. Mrs. More had a kind, 
considerate, and christian heart; but this hinders not that she may 
sometimes have switched a puppy in self-defence ; and curs have good 
memories. 

In the brief sketch of Mrs. More’s life which we are enabled to pre- 
sent our readers withal, we do not pretend to achieve (what is yet a 
desideratum) a life of that eminent lady. We only enable our readers 
to possess on their shelves a short summary of facts, on which they may 
fully depend, relative to one who was not only the ornament of ber sex, 
but of her country, and of the world. 

Hannah More was born at the Fishponds, in the parish of Stapleton, 
in Gloucestershire, about three miles from Bristol, February 2d, 1745. 
She was the fourth of five sisters. Her father, Mr. Jacob More, con- 
ducted an humble but respectable foundation school. He had been 
originally designed for the church, and with that view had been educated 
at the Grammar School of Norwich, under the brother of the celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Clarke; but his expectations failing through domestic dis- 
appointments, he obtained, by the patronage of La Bottecourt, the 
mastership of the school above mentioned. Soon after his settlement at 
Stapleton he married the daughter of a respectable farmer, by whom 
he had the subject of the present memoir. 

As if to confute the popular opinion that precocious talent is the least 
durable, that of Hannah More was discovered in her third year; when 
her mother, intending to instruct her in reading, found that she had 
already made some progress, by observing the instructions afforded to 
her sisters. In the same year she repeated her catechism in the church, 
‘‘ in a manner,” says Mr. Roberts, ‘“‘ which excited the admiration of 
the minister of the parish, who had so recently received her at the font.” 
When about four years old, she composed verses on the subject of the 
road to Bristol, on which her father’s house was situate. One couplet 
we hope we may repeat without offence to our Bristolian friends :— 

“ This road leads to a great city, 
Which is more populous than witty.” 


“ In her days of infancy,” as Mr. R. expresses it, “ it was her delight 
to scribble little moral essays or poems on scraps of paper; and when, 
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by her mother’s indulgence, she attained to the possession of a whole 
quire, she filled it with letters to supposed depraved characters, and 
their replies. One of her favourite childish sports was making a car- 
riage of a chair, and “ riding to London to see bishops and booksellers” ! 
Surely here the girl was the mother of the woman! 

When Hannah was twelve years old, the sisters put in practice their 
long projected plan of establishing a young ladies’ school. For this 
purpose, with the assistance of a lady, they engaged a house in Trinity- 
street, Bristol. So successful were the exertions of the sisters, that they 
maintained their parents, and could afford to provide for them two ser- 
vants. Here Hannah soon became acquainted with several distinguished 
characters; among whom were Dr. Stonhouse, Dean Tucker, Mr. 
Sheridan, Dr. Woodward, and Mr. Ferguson, the astronomer. Nor 
must we omit to mention a highly cultivated linen-draper of the name of 
Peach, to whom she acknowledged herself eminently indebted for correct 
principles in taste and criticism.* Her father instructed her in Latin 
and mathematics. The latter she never prosecuted to any extent; but 
she always continued to cultivate an acquaintance with the Latin 
classics. French she acquired from her eldest sister, and so well 
improved the acquirement, that when some French officers on parole 
called at her father’s occasionally, she always acted as interpreter. To 
these accomplishments she had added, at the age of twenty, Spanish 
and Italian. Her facility in the latter language was so great that she 
once translated off hand several parts of an Italian concert to gratify a 
friend. The paper was taken from her, and inserted in the principal 
magazine of the day. 

In her seventeenth year Hannah first appeared in the character of 
authoress. The production which obtained for her this title, was a pas- 
toral drama, intituled, the ‘‘ Search after Happiness.” This piece was 
not intended for publication ; but as numerous copies were obtained by 
friends, she was induced to publish it. It appears to have obtained for 
her the friendship of Dr. Langhorne, a poet less known at the present 
day than he deserves to be. The following anecdote is well known, 
but a repetition of it may be expected here. The Doctor, perceiving 
Hannah walking upon the beach at Uphill, wrote, with his cane, the 
following lines on the sand: 

Along the shore 
Walk’d Hannah More ; 
Waves, let this record last ; 
Sooner shall ye, 
Proud earth and sea, 
Than what she writes, be past. 














* This man was able to supply a chasm of two years in the life of David Hume, 
which no other person could account for. The historian was then in a counting- 
house in Bristol. 

















To which Miss More immediately replied by writing with her riding- 


whip— 


Hannah's acquaintance with Langhorne has given rise to an exceed- 
ingly elegant effusion of his pen, for which, as we are not aware that it 


STANZAS WRITTEN IN THE AUTHOR'S GARDEN, ON THE 


The course of our narrative now brings us to an event of some 
importance to the fair subject of our memoir. 
gentleman of handsome property, resident at Belmont, about six miles 
from Bristol, had two cousins at Miss More’s boarding-school, whom he 


house. 
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Some firmer basis, polished Langhorne, choose, 
To write the dictates of thy charming Muse ; 


Her strains in solid characters rehearse, 


And be thy tablet lasting as thy verse. 


receive the thanks of our readers :— 


FROM A LADY. 


Blow, blow, my sweetest rose! 

For Hannah More will soon be here, 
And all that crowns the ripening year 
Should triumph where she goes. 


My sun-flower fair, abroad 

For her thy golden breast unfold, 
And with thy noble smile behold 
The daughter of thy god. 


Ye laurels, brighter bloom ! 

For she your wreaths, to glory due, 
Has bound upon the hero’s brow * 
And planted round his tomb. 


Ye bays, your odours shed ! 

For you her youthful temples bound, 
What time she trod on fairy ground, 
By sweet Euterpe led! 


Come, innocent and gay, 
Ye rural nymphs your love confess, 
For her who sought your happiness,+ 


PROMISE 


oO 


And crowned it with her lay.—Vol. I. pp. 28, 29. 





* The Inflexible Captive. 
+ Search after Happiness. 


has been before printed, we doubt not Mr. Roberts and ourselves will 


A VISIT 


Edward Turner, Esq., a 


permitted occasionally to invite their school-fellows or friends to his 
The two youngest governesses (Hannah and Patty) being 
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nearly of their age, were often thus invited. Mr. Turner conceived an 
attachment to the former, and made an offer of marriage, which was 
accepted. Thus far we have proceeded on unimpeachable authority ; 
that of a lady who most intimately knew Mrs. More for nearly sixty-four 
years; who was her scholar for ten; who was living at Mrs. More’s 
when the transaction occurred ; and who is connected by marriage with 
Mr. Turner’s family. We now proceed on more romantic, but less 
veracious testimony. The speaker is the hero of Tait. ‘ I have 
received the following as the true fact from a clergyman of great respecta- 
bility, and a fervent friend of Mrs. H. More’s. The morning was fixed 
for the marriage; Miss More’s friends were all in attendance ; and, 
after breakfasting together, had actually proceeded to the church, where, 
by appointment, they were to meet the bridegroom. They actually 
waited above an hour in the porch, looking out for his arrival, and, as 
yet, with no suspicion of his dishonourable intentions. At length a 
single horseman was seen approaching; he advanced to the steps, dis- 
mounted, and presented to Miss More a letter, in which the gentleman 
pleaded simply, as a reason for receding from his engagements, that he 
could not bring his mind, at the hour of crisis, to so solemn and so 
irrevocable a contract. He offered, however, to inake such reparation 
as could be made, in a pecuniary sense, to Miss More; but this inten- 
tion, if he really had it at the time, would, no doubt, have died away, 
as soon as the immediate difficulty was overcome. The friends of Miss 
More, aware of that, pressed him vigorously, and would grant no delay. 
The sequel was, that, rather than stand a prosecution, he settled on 
Miss More a handsome provision, my informant believed, not less, but 
rather more, than 400/. per annum for life.” This story is exquisitely 
touching—the outline bold—the colouring vivid. A fairer vision never 
presented itself to brain imparadised in opium. One inconsiderable 
quality it wants—but then that quality would annihilate the picture — 
Trout. The anxious hour of the bridal party—the palpitating heart of 
the bride—the porch (for by some unfortunate accident, the church 
door appears to have been closed) thronged with white robes and 
favours, and countenances as white; the horseman, first a doubtful 
peck on the horizon, and soon a breathless messenger, reining his 
impetuous courser at their feet, then bounding from the saddle, and 
presenting to the trembling bride the craven message—here is a subject 
which (the romancer of Tait, of course, excepted) nothing less than 
Scott’s pen, or Westall’s pencil, ought to have approached. But, alas! 
never did Scott indite, or Westall paint, a purer fiction. No church— 
no horseman—no letter existed—save only in the sublimated brain of 
Mr. Tait’s correspondent. The day of the marriage was, indeed, three 
times appointed; but Mr. ‘Turner in every instance deferred. Miss 


More’s friends (particularly Sir James Stonhouse) and sisters then 
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interfered, and insisted that the connexion should be renounced. Mr. 
Turner, however, continued to express his wish to marry her, but her 
advisers kept her to her determination. She had, in consequence of 
her intended new connexion, abandoned her share of the school, and 
incurred great expense in preparing to become the wife of a man of 
large fortune. Aware of these circumstances, Mr. Turner offered to 
settle an annuity upon her. This proposal she firmly rejected, and the 
intercourse was supposed to have ceased. But the wayward lover was 
not easy until he had obtained an interview with Dr. Stonhouse, to 
whom he stated that he intended to abide by his original design of 
securing to Miss More an annual gratuity in acknowledgment of the 
wrong he had committed, at the same time averring that he had never 
intended to relinquish the idea of their union. Dr. Stonhouse con- 
sulted with the friends on both sides, who agreed that a part of the 
sum offered might be fairly accepted, and the arrangement (for 200/. 
per annum) was made without the cognizance of Miss More: nor was 
it until some time after that the importunities of her friends could pre- 
vail on her to become a party to it. Mr, Turner, at his death, 
bequeathed her 1000/. So much for the nf 
unhappily fated to vanish along with the church porch, horseman and 
billet—the morning light of truth dispersing the poetical creations of 


‘ 


‘ prosecution,” which is thus 


the sleeping draught. Mr. Turner, indeed, always, whether alone or 
in company, made it a point to consecrate his first glass of wine daily 
to “ Hannah More.” Twenty years and upwards after this transaction he 
visited her at Cowslip Green, and attended the last festival she gave to 
the children on Mendip. ‘ There certainly was some story of a deli- 
cate nature,” says the ingenious dreamer, “‘ in the belief of Mrs. More’s 
best friends, connected with the rupture of her marriage engagement.” 
After what has been exhibited from that gentleman’s pen, no very great 
importance can be attached to any assertion from that quarter; we shall 
therefore simply content ourselves with affirming most positively that 
‘“‘ in the belief,” and, indeed, in the KNowLeDGE “ of Mrs. More’s best 
friends,” there was nothing which his assertion implies—nothing that 
could give rise to the most flimsy shadow of imputation against Mrs. 
More in any way whatever. The utmost that could be said was, that 
she had visited at his house. This she did always in company with 
her sister, Martha (who always maintained a friendship for Mr. Turner), 
and with Mr. Turner’s cousins. If these were any matters of ‘ deli- 
cacy,” they were such as had not the slightest reference to her. Her 
conduct throughout the transaction was that of a Christian and a lady. 

To calumniate Hannah More was, of course, a favourite amusement 
of the vicious and profane. Unable to elevate themselves to her 


standard, they had no alternative but the hopeless attempt to lower 
her to theirs— 
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Detraction ever loves a lofty mark : 
It saw her soar a flight above her fellows, 
And hurl‘d its arrow to a glorious height, 
To reach her heart, and bring her to the ground.* 

Her writings shone not in native beauty alone; they diffused a 
reflected lustre from the mirror of her life. To cast a stain upon the 
latter, therefore, might dim the splendour of those works, whose search- 
ing light discovered the hideousness of infidelity and vice. With this 
view a most iniquitous rumour was propagated, in connexion with the 
above transaction, which Mrs. More treated with the calmest and most 
dignified contempt. And we only notice it here to observe that “ Talus,” 
although, of course, discrediting the story for himself, does not scruple 
to mention, without a syllable of indignation, that some “ celebrated 
poet” of his acquaintance “ would rather have paid 1000/. than have 
lost so choice a piece of scandal ;” and complained, that “‘ his happiness 
was injured,” and “‘ his peace of mind disturbed,” by the loss of “ so 
precious an anecdote!” Verily we wish the writer joy of his sentiments 
and his friends. Charity “ rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ;” what shall we call the quality which rejotceth in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth not in the truth? Perhaps we are to term it “ Liberality.” 

Miss More received two other offers of marriage, which were declined ; 
the parties, however, living in sentiments of mutual esteem. Like her 


own Janthe, 


Averse to hear, yet fearful to offend, 

The lover she refus’d she made a friend ; 

Her meek rejection wore so mild a face, 

More like acceptance seem’d it than disgrace.+ 


In the year 1774, Miss More brought out on the Bath stage, her 
* Inflexible Captive,” a drama, founded on the “ Attilio Regolo” of 
Metastasio. Her literary reputation now obtained for her extensive 
introductions to the circles of letters and art: Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and David Garrick, were among her intimate friends and 
admirers. On her return from London in the latter part of the year 
1775, she told her sisters, jestingly, that she had received so much 
flattering attention in town, that she was resolved to try her real value, 
by writing some trifling piece, and offering it to Cadell the publisher. 
In a fortnight afterwards she had completed the legendary tale of “ Sir 
Eldred of the Bower,” to which she added the little poem of “ The Bleed- 
ing Rock,” composed some years previously on a current Somersetshire 
tradition. Mr. Cadell offered her a very liberal price, informing her 
that, if she could discover what Goldsmith received for the ‘* Deserted 


* Percy, Act II. + The Bleeding Rock. 
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Village,” he would make up the sum. Such was the beginning of 
Mrs. More’s connexion with Mr. Cadell, maintained for nearly forty 
years. It isa curious circumstance that they were natives of the same 
village, although wholly unknown to each other before this trans- 
action. 

Mrs. More was naturally an admirer of dramatic literature. Before 
she had reached her twentieth year, she had composed, beside the 
*‘ Search after Happiness,” one, if not two, of her “‘ Sacred Dramas ;” 
her acquaintance with Italian literature produced, as we have seen, 
** The Inflexible Captive ;’’ and her admiration of Garrick amounted to 
enthusiasm. While visiting Roscius (with whom, and his lady, till their 
deaths, she maintained the closest intimacy) at the Adelphi and Hamp- 
ton in 1777, she sketched, with his assistance, the outline of the 
tragedy of Percy, which she filled up at Bristol the same year, and, in 
November, it was brought out at Covent Garden Theatre, her gifted 
friend sustaining the principal part, and writing the prologue and 
epilogue. The success of the play was almost unprecedented. Mrs. 
More witnessed the first representation, and she writes to her sister 
from “ Mr. Garrick’s study, Adelphi, ten at night,” that “ nothing was 
ever more warmly received.” In a letter to Mr. Gwatkin, dated 
March 5th, 1778, Mrs. More states that “ the author’s nights, sale of 
the copy, &c. amounted to near 600/.” The play was even translated 
into German, and performed with great success at Vienna. She was thus 
encouraged to proceed in her dramatic career, and composed a tragedy 
intituled ** Fatal Falsehood ;” which came out at Covent Garden in 
1779. But the master-spirit, which was to have given a living exist- 


ence to her conceptions, was, before that time, summoned from the 
corporeal world. The death of Garrick was a severe shock to Hannah 
More. 

She never visited the theatres afterwards. To use her own expres- 
sion, ‘* she could not bear it.” Even when her “‘ Percy” was revived, 
when Mrs. Siddons played the heroine, and a brilliant array of her 
friends and admirers attended, she could not be prevailed on to witness 
the representation. Ultimately, she held opinions adverse to theatri- 
cal entertainments. 

For the next two years Mrs. More spent her winters for the most 
part, with her friend Mrs. Garrick, at Hampton and the Adelphi. In 
this time she greatly extended the circle of her acquaintance, and culti- 
vated a particular intimacy with Dr. Johnson. In 1782 she published 
a volume containing her ‘* Sacred Dramas,” a poem called “ Sensibi- 
lity,” and a metrical version of the song of Hezekiah. This volume is 
one of her most popular productions. 

About this time Mrs. More’s benevolence was exerted in favour of 
two objects of a very different description :—the poor maniac, commonly 
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known by the designation of ‘* The Maid of the Haystack,” and Ann 
Yearsley, the Bristol milkwoman and poetess. Of the former of these 
persons nothing is known except her appearance at Flax Bourton near 
Bristol, where she made her abode under a haystack. Her manners 
were eminently ladylike, but she appeared acquainted with no other 
language than German. Her connexions, or the manner of her arrival 
in England, could never be distinctly traced. But circumstances too 
prolix for detail make it probable she was the daughter of an illustrious 
personage. Her name, it was discovered, was Louisa. By the exer- 
tions of Mrs. More, the case was brought before the public, under the 
title of ** A tale of wo,” in the Morning Herald, and a large subscription 
raised. She was placed in Mr. Henderson’s lunatic asylum at Hanham ; 
but was never recovered. She died in Grey’s hospital. The case of 
Mrs. Yearsley is one of the blackest in the records of ingratitude. This 
woman had attracted Mrs. More’s attention by several poems of extraor- 
dinary merit, considering her condition and education; and Mrs. More 
obtained for her the patronage of Mrs. Montagu, and other eminent 
literary characters. Her poems were published with a preface and 
recommendation by our authoress, and considerably more than 5001. 
collected for her use, which it was Mrs. More’s design to invest to the 
best advantage. The foolish and ungrateful object of all this benefi- 
cence, however, conceived that her patroness, envious of so much talent, 
and not without considerations of a more sordid kind, intended to 
appropriate the money! She therefore demanded, with the grossest 
insults, the restoration of her 500/., which of course was paid to her. 
When her kind benefactress would have given her ten guineas, which 
remained uninvested, the wretched woman literally cast the bounty at 
her head! Mrs. More only replied, ‘‘ May we never meet again, till 
we meet in heaven !” 

The mind of Hannah More was not disconcerted or soured by events 
like these. Acquaintance with the actions of mankind seldom advances 
our respect for the species collectively. But the Christian works not 
The gratitude and the applause of the world are to 
him very subordinate considerations. In this spirit did Hannah pro- 
ceed to do good, and forget not. Her pen was actively employed in 
the interests of religion and virtue ; and, although her sincerity could 


for human reward. 


even thus be scarcely questioned, as much that she wrote was any thing 
but calculated to win the applause of the classes it sought to amend, she 
shortly evinced the purity of her intentions, by what might seem an act 
of heroic self-denial and exertion ; retirement from the brilliant galaxy of 
which she was no mean luminary, from the homage of genius, from the 
commerce of intellect, from the refinements of the polite society which 
she adorned and enjoyed, from the endearments of friendship, for which 
none could have a keener relish, to rural solitude and contemplation ; 
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such contemplation, however, as suits with action the most laborious 
and the least congenial to one whose habits were so refined, whose deli- 
cacy so true, and whose bodily constitution so tender. But she could 
do all things through Christ who strengthened her; and thus even the 
extraordinary task of the evangelization of the Mendip peasantry was 
not beyond her power to accomplish. 

Before this event took place, Mrs. More published “ Florio, a Tale 
for fine Gentlemen and fine Ladies,” and “ Bas Bleu, or Conversation ;” 
A Poem on the Slave Trade followed. 

The spot selected by Mrs. More to prosecute her plans of studious 
retirement and benevolent exertion was a situation eminently beautiful. 


Cowslip Green is not, as stated by Mr. Roberts, in the parish of 


Blagdon, but in that of Wrington, being in the midst of the picturesque 
valley which derives its name from that village, classical before as the 
native place of Locke, and now rendered an object of additional interest 
to the traveller as guarding the ashes of Hannah More. From a simple 
thatched cottage did the favourite of nobility, of royalty, of genius, 
set out to encounter, in all a woman’s feebleness, the fiercest opposition 
of ignorance and prejudice. But the weapons of her warfare were not 
carnal; and she found them “ mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds.”” The night of ages fled before the lamp of the gospel 
in her hand; and piety and virtue reared their dwellings in scenes 
which before had been considered the irreclaimable heritage of vice and 
misery. 
(To be continued.) 


> 


Art. II.—The Great Mystery of Godliness Incontrovertible; or, Sir 
Isaac Newton and the Socinians foiled in the Attempt to prove a 
Corruption in the Text, 1 Tim. iii. 16. Ode épavepwOn ev capki, 
Containing a Review of the Charges brought against the passage ; an 
Examination of the various Readings ; and a Confirmation of that in 
the received Text on Principles of General and Biblical Criticism. 
By E. Henverson, Professor of Divinity and the Oriental Lan- 
guages at Highbury College. London: Holdsworth & Ball. Pp. 
viii. 96. 


Tue existence of a few various readings in the original of the New 
Testament on important doctrines has Jed to some very extraordinary 
conclusions. The Papist infers from this the uncertainty of Protes- 
tantism; and a modern champion of Popery whom we have lately 
ventured to encounter, exults in it, as it exhibits the foundations of the 


Protestant’s belief, one after another, giving way beneath the pressure of 


his own footsteps,—while both Testaments might be swept away and 
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leave Rome in possession of all her claims. There is a Jittle too much 
issumption in this; for, first, if all doubtful readings were given up, 
there would still be enough of indisputable text whereon to ground 
every essential doctrine. Take, for instance, Jones’s invaluable little 
Manual on the Trinity, and see how far that work is affected by doubt- 
ful texts. Let every questionable text be struck out and the argument 
is still irresistible. So much for the weakness of the Protestant cause. 
And now for the strength of Rome. Are there no various readings 
in the Vulgate? And though Rome might hold her claims without the 
Scriptures, (and we do not dispute that she would maintain them much 
more easily and conveniently in the absence of that awkward witness, ) 
still, as the Scriptures do exist, and exist in versions of her own too, 
how is it that she has not preserved an infallible text? But, further 
still, how is it that the ‘‘ Catholic Church,” as she arrogantly styles 
herself, should ever have found a version of the Scriptures necessary ? 
It will not be pretended by her that the Apostles wrote in Latin. She 
who could preserve the oral traditions of the Apostles with perfect 
accuracy, how is it that she could not preserve the exact text of their 
writings 2? Why do we hear of corruptions in the text at all? Why 
does not she step forward and authoritatively declare the true reading, 
as she authoritatively pronounces on the genuine tradition? She dares 
not. There is a great difference between dealing with witnesses, and 
dealing with matters where there is nothing to testify, and a bold front 
and a credulous auditory are all that are needed. The Jesuitical Pro- 
testant who replies by a continuation to the work above alluded to 
draws from the existence of various readings an inference not less 
absurd than the former. He holds, that, as some of these readings 
affect essential doctrines, it is impossible to prove that any passage 
affecting such doctrine is not an interpolation. The genuineness of a 
passage in an ancient author is not capable, certainly, of mathematical 
demonstration; but if MSS. be numerous and consentient, there is 
every proof that the case can admit.—Grant that the corruption of d¢ or 
6 into ed¢ should be proved in 1 Tim. iii. 16: must it follow that 
Rom. viii. 5, where all MSS. agree, is interpolated too? The applica- 
tion of such a canon to the copies of a profane author would cover a 
critic with ridicule. The genuineness of a text is a pure question of 
evidence; and where no evidence of corruption is tendered, no corrup- 
tion can fairly be presumed. Let the doctrine of the Trinity, or any 
other essential article of belief be fairly referred to this simple canon, 
and we are not afraid that the orthodox Protestants will have where- 
with to answer the Papist and the latitudinarian. 

The lover of truth, and especially the inquirer after divine truth, will 
not be alarmed by popish or “ liberal” sophistry. He will seek to 
‘read his Bible as ’tis written,” and however firmly he may hold the 
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doctrine of the Trinity, he will never wish to believe it on the word of 
man—on mutilated and corrupted texts ; he thinks of truth too honour- 
ably to wish to see her kept in countenance by error. A pure text of 
the Bible is the common interest of Christendom ; the interest even of 
Papists, though not of Popery. What Professor Scholz has done for 
the purity of the New Testament text we regret our inability to say, as 
we have not seen his new critical edition, for which he has collated 600 
MSS. never seen by Griesbach ; but the text of the latter author we 
will take leave to say, is not deserving the high repute it enjoys. We 
speak not of his edition ; than which a more valuable work could only 
be constructed by a more enlarged collation. He wrought with insur- 
passable industry, and we have no doubt of his minute accuracy. He 
collated a vast number of copies, versions, and fathers, and the result 
of his collation is, we question not, recorded no less faithfully than 
clearly. But his reconstruction of the text is a different matter. With 
every respect for Griesbach’s edition, we have none whatever for his 
text. His alterations of the Textus Receptus may, in all cases, be 
judged by evidence afforded by himself—and whether we take consent 
and respectability of MSS., or whether we act upon the canons laid 
down by himself, we cannot always agree in what he calls his emenda- 
tions. It is, we fear, impossible to deny that he had a leaning to 
antitrinitarian views. Independently of the text which we come imme- 
diately to consider, there are some others by which he has acted in a 
manner that betrays more of the polemic than the critic. Our limits 
will not permit us, on the present occasion, to notice more than two ; 
but they are quite enough to show that Griesbach’s text, apart from 
Griesbach’s authorities, is not universally deserving of confidence, and 
is, in truth, often inferior to that of “ the Protestant Pope, Ste- 
phens.”* 

The first of these is, Col. ii. 2. ei¢ ériyvwow row ftvarnpiov Tov Oeov" 
KAI TTATPOZ, KAI TOY XPIZTOY. Our translation gives, “ to the 
acknowledgment of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of 
Christ ;” this translation is certainly objectionable, as it expresses, 
(whatever it may intend) a distinction between God and the Father. 
Perhaps the Apostle meant to say “ the mystery of God: both of the 
Father, and of Christ ;”+ where both the Father and Christ would be 
termed God. Griesbach has rejected from his text the words quoted 
in capitals. Now let us see what authority he alleges for this step. 
Four MSS. only omit the words! And the oldest of these only reaches 





* Bentley’s Prospectus to his intended critical edition of the Greek Testament. 
+ The words may also be rendered,—“ God, even the Father ;” or, “ God [who is 
also the Father,” or (q#u@v being understood) “ our God and Father ;”’ the God and 


Father [of us. ] 
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to the eleventh century! The Alexandrine MS., confessedly the 
highest single authority, only omits the first cai! The Codex Ephremi 
does the like! The Vatican retains the common reading! The 
Codex Beze* has even TOY OEOY XPIZTOY!! There is no one 
of these MSS. which ought not to outweigh the other four; but 
when these come to be backed by all the other MSS. examined by 
Griesbach, not one of which wholly omits the clause, and only a 
very few present it otherwise than it stands in the Textus Recep- 
tus; when not one version, not one Father, omits it, though several 
state it with trifling variation; what must we think of the value of 
a critical text which rejects it? It would, we think, have puzzled 
Griesbach to justify his act by his own canons. Had he chosen, on the 
mere authority of the Codices Alexandrinus and Ephremi, to omit the 
first cai, in the face of such a multitude of opposite authority, the deed 
would have been bold, but the acknowledged weight of those MSS. 
would have gone far to redeem it. But, on the testimony of four MSS. 
of very inferior note, to expunge a passage supported, in some way or 
other, by every other copy of the document collated, is a procedure 
which can only be accounted for on the supposition that the critic was 
displeased with the words, and resolved to exterminate them at all 
hazards. 

If further proof could be needful in a case so clear, it could be fur- 
nished by the fact, that, in the very verse following, Griesbach retains 
ric before yywoewc, although four MSS. (the number on whose autho- 
rity he acted just above) are here against him, one of these being of that 
very collection, and two of the others being the Vatican and Beza’s! 

The other instance we shall produce is from Rev. i. 11. Here 
Griesbach strikes out the important passage, "Ey@ eiye ro A cai ro Q, 
6 mpwroc Kai 6 toxaroc. It is not necessary here to dwell on the autho- 
rities he has adduced ; as, in the very same verse, he introduces into the 
text the word éxra, to which he prefixes the sign *, implying that the 
addition is only probable :+ while this addition is vouched by the same 
MSS. which sanction the exclusion of the former sentence, together with 
several others. It is quite obvious, therefore, that the addition is much 
better authorized than the obliteration; yet does Griesbach make the 
former a matter of probability, while he does not hesitate to adopt the 
latter as unquestionable. 

These two instances are quite sufficient to prove the magnitude of 
the interval between the merits of Griesbach’s edition, and those of 


® This is not the MS. commonly called “ Codex Bezz,"’ containing the Gospels 
and Acts only, though both are noted with the same symbol (D) in Griesbach’s 
edition. 

t “ ® Adpingitur iis verbis que proba biliter textui adjicienda sunt.”—Gricsbach's 


explanation of his critical symbols. 
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Griesbach’s text. The edition is of consummate value; a clear exhi- 
bition of a most noble collation. The value of the text may be learned 
from what has been advanced. And, therefore, when the London 
University publisher advertises the New Testament according to 
Griesbach’s text, he is, in our view, offering a warning instead of a 
recommendation. 

Were our readers unaware, which we apprehend can in no instance 
be the case, that Griesbach substituted 6¢ for Sed¢ in 1 Tim. iii. 6, they 
would have been prepared for something of the kind by our introduc- 
tory observations. The MS. authority which he pleads for so doing is 
as follows. The reading is that of the Alexandrine, the Codex 
Ephremi, the Codex Augiensis, the electoral MS., the Colbertine and 
Covellian MSS. The Codex Beze has 6. Aut otners have Sedc. 
The Vatican, the St. Germans, the Coislinian, are defective in this part 
of the New Testament. Such is Griesbach’s testimony in favour of his 
usurper dc. But some of this, as we shall soon have occasion te 
observe, will require to be qualified. 

Of the three readings (Sedc, dc, 6) the critic observes, “‘ si trium 
istarum lectionum bonitatem in se spectare velimus, ex unaquaque 
sensum elici posse bonum, imo eundem, deprehendemus.” It is much 
to be regretted that the learned reasoner did not take some pains to 
prove his position, and to show what possible sense 6¢ could make. 
What can it agree with? not with pvaorfjowor, not with evagBea. And 
if it is to agree with Sedc, implied from Seo in verse 15, Griesbach 
ought to have altered his punctuation entirely. 

Dr. Henderson has very ably sifted the question; and if there be 
any part of his pamphlet open to just exception, it is the title, in which 
“ Sir Isaac Newton and the Socinians” are associated in a manner not 
calculated to abate the self-complacency of the latter gentlemen. 
Newton was certainly no Socinian ;* but he believed the text in ques- 
tion to be corrupted; and the Socinians, with their characteristic dis- 


« ‘That he [Newton] was no Socinian, in the modern acceptation of the term, is 
beyond all dispute ; for he distinctly avows his belief in the miraculous birth of our 
Lord, which is a doctrine repudiated by the enemies of his divinity: and he asserts, 
in the most unqualified terms, that he was the object of primitive worship. Nor does 
he hesitate to affirm, that ‘the words Xpiwros and @eos are more plainly equipollent 
than Xpioros and pvornpwov: (Hist. Account, p.74)—a declaration he never could 
have made had he believed him to be possessed of nothing more than simple 
humanity.” To which Dr. Henderson appends the following quotations: —-— “ being 
the Son of God as well by his resurrection from the dead (Acts xiii. 33), as by his 
SUPERNATURAL BIRTH of the Viroin.” (Hist. Account, p. 59.) “ Explaining the 
fifth chapter of the Apocalypse, he says: ‘ The beasts and elders, therefore, represent 
the primitive Christians of all nations; and the worship of these Christians in their 
churches is here represented under the form of worshipping God and the Lamb 
in the temple: God for his benefaction in creating all things, and the Lamb for 
his benefaction in redeeming us with his blood: God as sitting upon the throne and 
living for ever, and the Lamb as exalted above all by the merits of his death.’ And, 
after quoting verses 11—14, he subjoins: ‘This was the worship of the primitive 


Christians. 
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honesty, have published his observations on this and one other text, 
under the title of, “‘ Sir Isaac Newton on Trinitarian corruptions of 
Scripture ;” the object being, of course, to propagate the opinion that 
Newton had found many corruptions of Scripture which had been per- 
petrated by Trinitarians, and had, in consequence, embraced the 
Socinian heresy. This circumstance has induced Dr. Henderson to 
honour the Socinians by associating them with Newton, as we think, 
most injudiciously, on his title page. With this single reservation, we 
would speak of his pamphlet in terms of unqualified approval. 

We proceed to give some account of Dr. Henderson’s statement of 
the question, and the position in which he has left it. 

Newton’s objection to the genuineness of the text before us was 
chiefly founded on evidence extrinsic to that derivable from MSS, 

Liberatus informs us that Macedonius, Bishop of Constantinople, was 
banished on the charge of corrupting the text of Scripture, and espe- 
cially of 1 Tim. iii. 16; and Hincmar, Bishop of Rheims, repeats the 
story. But the text of Liberatus is preserved in a very imperfect 
state ; and in the edition of Surius, and subsequent editions, it is posi- 
tively stated that Macedonius corrupted d¢ into &¢, not into Sedc, and 
it is clearly implied that both Sed¢ and 6¢ were in the text. Liberatus 
also states that Macedonius was expelled as a Nestorian. Now it is 
very certain that no Nestorian would ever have corrupted é¢ into Sed¢ 
in the passage under consideration. Hincmar, indeed, positively 
asserts that this was the particular corruption; but Hincmar wrote 
300 years after the alleged date of the deed. 

But we come to the critical evidence; the only evidence, after all, 
which can determine a question of this kind, except, indeed, historical 
of a very different quality from what is here to be found ; or the plain 
meaning of words, which is altogether against dc, whatever it may be 
allowed to plead for 6. 

The reading 6 is, according to Griesbach, that of the Codex Bezz, a 
Claromontane MS. This MS., however, at present reads ec, the 
abbreviated form of OEOC. Greisbach, in making it read O, follows 
the authority of Wetstein, who affirms that O was the original reading. 
Woide, however, from inspection of the MS.., affirms, that OC, although 
freshened by a later hand, is evidently 4 primé manu. In this opinion 
Michaelis and Matthzi concur. It is evident that Beza himself read 
Sede in his MS., since, noticing the reading ‘‘ quod” of the Latin Vul- 
gate, he observes, “‘ Vetus Interpres pro Ocdc legité . . .. . . Verum 
regugnent perpetuo consensu omnes Greci codices.” No one of the 
Greek Fathers countenance é. 

For the reading 6, then, there is not one particle of Greek testimony. 
On strict principles of criticism, therefore, it cannot be admitted into the 
Greek text. The Latin Vulgate, indeed, favours this lection, by reading 
NO. I. D 
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** quod ;” and the Latin Fathers, for the most part, follow their own 
version. Theodore, of Mopsuest has “‘ gui manifestatus est ;” and 
Epiphanius the deacon, “ Devs manifestatus est.” The oriental ver- 
sions are all equivocal. 

The most important authority alleged by Griesbach for é¢ is the 
Alexandrine MS. It would be always, taken singly, a very high 
authority; but it is rather too much to say, that it ought to outweigh 
the combined testimony of nearly all other MSS. extant. But Dr. 
Henderson has completely neutralized, to say no more, Griesbach’s 
argument from this MS. :— 


With respect to the Alexandrian Codex, it has been proved, as far as the 
nature of the case will allow, that @C was its original reading. This proof is 
furnished by the unimpeachable testimony of Junius, Huish, Mill, Wotton, 
Croyk, Berriman, Ridley, Gibson, Hewitt, and Pilkington, who carefully and 
minutely inspected the passage before it became illegible, and found the genuine 
transverse line in the Theta. To these names may be added those of Walton, 
Fell, Bentley, and Grabe, all of whom had access tothe MS. at an earlier 
period, and who concur in its exhibiting @C and not OC. The report of Owen 
and Nichols, as given in Bowyer’s Conjectures, is of too recent date to be of any 
weight. When Dr. Mill first collated it, he was inclined to believe OC the 
true reading; but after examining it more closely, he discovered evident traces 
of the ancient horizontal line within the letter. The evidence thus elicited was 
attempted to be set aside by Wetstein, who, on first examining the MS. was 
able to discover no stroke, and conjectured that what Mill had taken for it was 
merely the line of an Epsilon in the word EYCEBEIAN on the opposite side 
of the leaf, which made its appearance through the vellum; but, on inspecting 
the © more minutely afterwards, he found that the fine stroke, which was 
originally in the body of the letter, was discoverable at each end of the fuller 


stroke with which some corrector had retouched it. That the straight line of 


the Epsilon falls in with the exact position of the central stroke in @C has been 
disproved by Woide, the learned editor of the Codex, who determined the 
line to be not precisely at the back, but somewhat below the Theta.— 
Pp. 52, 53. 


Even Griesbach himself, in his Symbol Critica, does not confi- 
dently allege this MS. ‘* Nisi a nostris partibus stare judicetur,” he 


se 


observes, saltem neutrarum partium esse consendus est.” 


On Griesbach’s next evidence for dc, the Codex Ephremi, Dr. Hen- 
derson observes: 


The Codex C, or Ephremi (Regius. 1905), according to Griesbach, reads 
‘OC; but, according to Woide and Velthusen, the reading is OC, with a hori- 
zontal line above the letters, marking an abbreviation. It is true the O wants 
the internal transverse stroke, by which Theta is usually distinguished from 
Omicron ; but the same occurs in other parts of this MS. ; ‘and even in the very 
next word, EPANEPQOH, Woide was not able, with the assistance of a mag- 
nifying-glass, to discover the smallest trace of such a stroke.* If the supernal 
line had, as some critics have supposed, been added by a later hand, for the 





* Such instances of the entire absence of the transverse line are not uncommon 
in the Uncial MSS. Among others in the Codex Sangermanensis, Less found the 
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purpose of converting os into Geds, (“OC into OC) it is perfectly unaccounta- 
ble how the internal stroke came to be omitted; since, how easily soever It 
might be left out by a mere copyist, it never could escape a person who should 
alter the word with the express design of making it read eds. 

Wetstein speaks doubttully and indeterminately in reference to the reading 
of this MS., though he gives it as his opinion that it was originally os. “os,” 
he says, “ habet Codex C, uT puTO ; nam lineola illa tenuis, que ex O facit @ 
non apparet, altera autem lineola, que alias literis OC, quibus Geos per com- 
pendium scribi consuevit, equali distantia, imminet, crassiori atque imperitiori 
ductu ita exarata est OC, ut aliam manum prodere VIDEATUR.” On this Woide 
remarks: “ What Wetstein says relative to the stroke of abbreviation above 
eC, I do not understand. He observes, ‘ altera autem lineola,’ &c. He should 
rather have said, The stroke of abbreviation above UC is perfectly free and 
untouched, and is still so plain and evident, that every one must discover, with 
the naked eye, that it must always have been there. I can no more perceive 
any crassivrem et rudiorem ductum than in many other strokes connected with 
the letters of the MS., of which some appear more clear than others, having 
been less effaced. I have accurately examined this passage, both with the 
naked eye and with the help of glasses, and cannot possibly assent to what Wet- 
stein says respecting the supposed inelegance of the stroke.” *—Pp. 38, 39. 

The same observation may apply to Griesbach’s third authority, 
which also reads OC. 

Thus, out of six authorities produced by Griesbach for this reading, 
three are at least questionable, or rather support the common lection. 
On three authorities only, and two of these of no very high considera- 
tion, has Griesbach presumed to reject the testimony of oNE HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY ONE MSS,., including, of course, the majority of those of 
highest repute, some, 1000 years old and upwards! And is no case 
made out against Griesbach’s text? 

Not one of the ancient versions (Dr. Henderson observes) can be regarded as 
decisive in favour of this reading. With the exception of the Latin, the Phi- 
loxenian Syriac, the Arabic of Erpenius, and that of the Polyglott, the Slavonic 
and the Georgian, they may, but do not necessarily express it. Those just spe- 
cified are pointedly against it. 

The reading QUI occurs, as we have already seen, once or twice in the Latin 
Fathers ; but never in any Greek Father does 6s occur as a direct and positive 
quotation of the identical word in the Apostolic text. In the instances adduced 
by Griesbach, it must be at once perceived, that Adyos or Xpiords is the nomi- 
native expressly mentioned, and that it was not the design of the Fathers 
formally and literally to quote, but only to refer to the passage by way of 
explanation, or to confirm, by one or other of its predicates, the matter in 
hand.—P. 42. 

On the clearest critical principles, therefore, Oed¢ is entitled to its 
place in the sacred text. And this reading is confirmed by the Phi- 





words EICEAOH, Rom. xi. 23, and EMIOUMHTAC, 1 Cor. x. 6, without the least 
trace of a stroke; and he concludes, that it must either have entirely faded, or been 
omitted at first through the forgetfulness of the transcriber. Similar instances are 
furnished by Woide, and others who have described these MSS, 

* Orient. und Exeget. Biblioth. VII. Theil. p. 139. Less, after examining the 
word, declares: —‘* I have taken every possible pains to see what Wetstein saw, but 
could discover nothing of it.”’—Matthei N. T. Vol. VII. p. 91. 
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loxenian Syriac, the Polyglott Arabic, the Slavonic and the Georgian 
versions. Dr. Henderson has produced various testimonies from the 
Fathers on the same side. We cite the Antenicene only :— 

Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, A. D. 107, writes, in his Epistle to the Ephesians, 
chap. vii.: Els iatpos éoriw capkixds te Kal mvevpatiKds, ‘yevynros Kal dyev- 
yntos, €v wapki yevopevos Ocds. “ There is one Physician, both corporeal 
and spiritual, begotten and unbegotten, Gop born in the flesh.” In chap. xix. 
his language, though still not identical, is perfectly coincident: Mas ovv 
éhavepsbn rots aiaow—madrad Baoireia diepOeipero, Ocod dvOpwmrives 
avepouévov. “ How then was he manifested to the world—the old kingdom 
was destroyed when Gob wus manifested as man.” 

Hippolytus, A.D. 220, in his Homily against Noétus, chap. xvii. Otros 
mporOav eis kéopov Ocds év capatt eavepwOn. “ He coming into the 
world, was Gop manifested in the body.” 

Dionysius Alexandrinus, A. D. 260, is the first who expressly cites the words, 
in his Epistle against Paul of Samosata: Eis éorlv 6 Xpiords, 6 dv ev TO 
matpi ovvaidios Aoyos* &y avrod mpoowroy, dopatos eds, Kai dpards yevd- 
pevos* Ocds yap esavepaOn ev capxi: “ Christ is one, who is in the Father, 
the Co-eternal Word. There is one person of him who is the invisible God, 
and who became visible: for Gop was manifested in the flesh.” —Pp. 58, 59. 


Dr. Henderson concludes his pamphlet by a chapter on the internal 
evidence against é¢ and 6, in which he satisfactorily proves both un- 
grammatical. The reading éc, which alone of the two has the shadow 
of documentary support, is incapable of any interpretation. 

The biblical student is greatly indebted to Dr. H. for this clear and 
satisfactory statement of facts; and we hope we shall now begin to 
hear a little less of the infallibility of Griesbach, and the Socinianism of 
Sir Isaac Newton. 


Arr. IlI.—Mary of the Glen ; or, The Village Chapel. A Narrative 
of Facts. By the Rev. Francis G. Crossman, Minister of Carlisle 
Episcopal Chapel, Kennington. London: Hamilton & Co. Pp. 71. 


No one who has been in the habit of perusing the Curist1An Remem- 
BRANCER can pretend to say, that in our animadversions on the doc- 
trines or writings of those from whom we differ, we have not displayed 
the strictest impartiality. In fact, it is always a more delightful task to 
commend than to condemn; and when any obliquity of judgment or 
taste forces itself upon our attention, it is with considerable reluctance 
that we are compelled to discharge our duty. 

Of all the besetting evils, however, which thus imperatively claim 
consideration, none appears to us so dangerous as the sublimated strain 
of enthusiasm which would torture the natural workings of the excited 
man into direct evidence of the indwelling of the Spirit ; which would 
claim for the disciples of the misguided Irving the gift of miracles ; 
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which would vindicate the title of every individual who cries, ‘‘ Lord! 
Lord!” to the kingdom of heaven; and convert the idle, if not 
blasphemous ravings, of the modern Schoolmaster, who is, in truth, 
too much abroad, into evidence of an increasing faith and practice ; 
and on these grounds deprecate the existence of an Established 
Church. 

We boldly affirm that the above is no wire-drawn theory; there are 
thousands who base their arguments on an equally sandy foundation ; 
and not a few who, like Mr. Crossman, under the guise of friendship, 
strike at the very altar at which he himself was consecrated. 

That we are not unnecessarily severe in these remarks will be easily 
gathered from a faint outline of the “ narrative of facts!” Mary of the 
Glen is, it must be confessed, a woman of no ordinary character; we 
have seen, and conversed with her; but we think her history might 
have been told without useless attacks upon the Clergy in general, and 
paltry insinuations against individuals. She is thus introduced by her 
biographer :— 

I do not find that there was any thing remarkable either in her infancy or 
her childhood, that particularly distinguished those early periods of her life-; 
they were passed without more of thoughtfulness or more of prayer than others 
of her associates. Whatever she knew of religion was gleaned from the rudi- 
ments of that sort of village education, which is usually limited to a formal 
instruction in the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Catechism, and the Ten Com- 
mandments; and I am afraid it must be stated that in many of those who are 
not the children of the poor, and who are otherwise well instructed, that these 
elementary principles of religion are all that they ever learn from their teachers, 
and all that they ever carry to the grave ; so true it is, that where there is no 
saving grace, there can be no saving knowledge.—P. 11. 


This “ saving grace” is, in a quasi miraculous manner, communi- 
cated. Mary becomes religious—saves her money—deserts the Esta- 
blished Church, where Christ, it is insinuated, is not preached—and 
builds a dissenting meeting-house, where, by her means, “ saving know- 
ledge” may be taught; and, finally, is found worthy—of being eulo- 
gized by the Reverend Francis Crossman!! ! 

This gentleman, who deprecates the idea of encouraging dissent, and 
boasts of having been two and twenty years under episcopal rule, never- 
theless says— 

It cannot be the duty of a Christian to continue year after year under the 


ministry of any preacher who does not declare the fundamental doctrines of 
his Master ; those, I mean, of justifying faith and salvation by grace.—P. 28. 


And what these doctrines are, according to his interpretation, may be 
readily gleaned from the context. We pronounce Mr. Crossman a 
Calvinistic Dissenter !—an encourager of the creed, not of Calvin, but 
of Calvin’s annotators. And we know that his protegée entertains feel- 
ings, not only hostile to the Established Church, but of deep-rooted and 
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unchristian prejudice towards all who even remotely differ from her own 
crude and undigested speculations, 

We would not insinuate that the motives by which this young woman 
were actuated were not in the highest degree praiseworthy ; we would 
not for worlds deprive the Christian of the soul-cheering comfort which 
he derives from a well-founded belief, that his “ Father in heaven” 
hears his petitions, and “ ‘despiseth not the sighing of a contrite 
heart ;” but we argue that mankind are to wait upon, and not for their 
God; and, consequently, we condemn such passages as the follow- 
ing :— 

“ Mary,” said her master, “ you will be ruined; they will strip you to your 
last gown.” “ Oh! no,” she replied, ‘« Sir, God will send me another gown 
before this is taken from me ;” and this word of assurance was shortly afterwards 
remarkably verified. Two ladies called, and left a pledge of love from some of 
God’s people—twenty-one pounds and a new gown. Thus Mary, from time to 
time, made fresh discoveries of the love of Jesus.—P. 60. 

We should recommend Mr. Crossman, before he publishes the lives 
of any other interesting personages with whom he may come in contact, 
to read the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” and ‘“‘ Modern Fana- 
ticism Unveiled.” After such a perusal, he will perhaps discover the 
difference between “* saving grace” and “‘ saving knowledge,” as preached 
in his school, and the “ truth as it is in Jesus!” The best advice, how- 
ever, would be to refrain from publishing at all; for what hope can we 
have of a man who visits a neighbouring Clergyman—that Clergyman 
too his pupil—and whilst enjoying the hospitalities of his fireside, 
with his own pen, own ink, and own paper, deliberately sits down, 
and says with a sneer— 

The present incumbent is anxious to /earn the truth as it is in Jesus; and to 
the extent of his knowledge he preaches it.—P. 69. 

Fie, Mr. Crossman, fie!!! We can tell you that a more conscien- 
tious, a more pains-taking, and a more orthodox parish priest does not 
exist, than the gentleman thus impertinently maligned. We know him, 
and we know you; and his career, which has scarcely been the tithe of 
yours, has been more beneficial to the Church and to religion than all 
the labours of all the Pharisees who have flourished since the Mosaic 


dispensation. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


POPOL COLETTE 


The Day 


of Visitation: a Sermon, 


preached in the Parish Church of 


Usk, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Monmouthshire District Committees 
of the Societies for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
By the Rev. Danie. Jones, M.A. 


Vicar lof Caerleon, in the county of 


Monmouth, and diocese of Llan- 
dag. London: Rivingtons. Pp. 
Iv. 23. 
A SINGULAR, but valuable discourse, 
on 1 Pet. i. 11, 12, urging the consi- 
deration of motives in our public cha- 


rities, and encouraging, in a strain of 


christian forbearance, the rendering 


of hearty assistance, in the hour of 


visitation, to the societies in 


tion. 


ques- 


Revelation and Science: the Substance 
of a Discourse delivered before the 
University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, 
March 8, 1829; with some addi- 
tional Remarks, occasioned by the 
publication of the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1833, and other recent 
works. By the Rev. BADEN POWELL, 
M.A. F.R S. of Oriel College, Savi- 
lian Professor of Geometry. Ox- 
ford: Parker. Pp. 48. 

Tue object of this discourse is to show, 

that the credit of revelation is, in no 

degree, connected with the inductions 
of modern science; and that, whether 

Moses did or did not convey physical 

instruction in his writings, the main 

object of the Scriptures is in no way 
compromised. Our pages have already, 
more than once, furnished evidence, 
that there are a class of men, so jealous 
of interpretation, that, in spite of every 


just method of interpreting, they have 


wedded Scripture to the facts deve- 
loped by certain physical researches, 
as if the testimony of Jesus depended 
on a connexion with which it has little 
to do. 

Dr. Nolan, the Bampton Lecturer 
for 1833, seems to have joined the 
ranks of these scriptural philosophers ; 


and Mr. Powell, in the present dis- 
course, handles him rather severely. 
The principle stated by the author is, 
we have no doubt, a consistent one; 
and, if fairly contemplated, would 
save much mistaken zeal on both 
sides. Much as we may respect the 
fearful, we still reiterate our belief, 
that geology is destined, ere long, to 
be one of the most powerful defenders 
of scriptural truth; at the same time, 
we would deprecate an unwarranted 
use, as well as abuse, of the illustration 
it affords. 


The Deity: a Poem, in Twelve Books. 
By THomas Race, With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by Isaac TAYLor. 
London: Longmans. 1834. Pp. 
12. xu. 330. 

NeVER was the truth of that asser- 

tion, “ Poeta nascifur non fit,” more 

clearly proved than in the volume 
before us. Here is a poem of a highly 
contemplative and deeply theological 
cast, the production of a man of 
twenty-four, who “ has had to work 
for his own livelihood ever since he 
reached the age of eleven, without 
receiving in the time an hour’s educa- 
tion of any kind;” and, though we 
would not go so far as to speak of it 
in terms of unlimited praise, we say, 
only in strict justice, that it would, 
in a literary point of view, do high 
honour toa more cultivated taste, and 
to a genius that has been fostered in 
the groves of Academus. The author 
has already been noticed in our pages, 
under the head of a former interesting 
poem, called the “ Incarnation.” We 
may repeat here, that what adds the 
greatest importance to the writings of 
Mr. Ragg (independent of their essen- 
tial and innate merit) is the fact, 
which he shrinks not to avow, that he 
was once an infidel. Such minds as 
his, however, cannot rest satisfied in 
the miry sty of deisticul or atheistical 
superstition. Touched by the burn- 
ing coal from the altars of truth, his 
lips have uttered the recantation and 
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the repentance due for his errors in a 
manly and dignified style of avowal, 
which nothing but genuine christian 
faith could ever have inspired. It is 
thus he concludes his honourable per- 
formance :— 


Farewell then, harp, a season; here we'll 

close 

This section of our song; section, indeed, 

How small! for oh ! the great, th’ exalted 
theme 

(Thanks be to Him that sitteth on the 
throne, 

And to the Lamb), shall dwell upon my 
lips 

For ever. 
first ; 

And when I wander’d in the wilds of sin 

He too redeem’d me; nor shall He cease 
to hear 

The feeble murmurs of my feeble praise, 

While one hour of duration yet remains, 

And lives the spirit that can never die. 


’Tis done! the lay is finish’d, not without 

Great toil perform’d; much sacrifice of 
ease, 

Grateful to him who labours hard and long, 

(Much loss of needful rest; but duly 
call’d) 

For protest of th’ emancipated muse, 

*Gainst the delusion that enthrall’d me 
long. 

And now, oh God Most High! if such 
thy will, 

Let this small tribute of a sinner’s thanks 

Be made a lasting blessing to my kind, 

And all the praise and glory shall be 
thine 

For ever and for evermore. 


God !—ah! yes, He made me 


Amen. 


The poem itself is divided into two 


parts—the Being, and the Nature of 


God. The first part is comprised in 
the first four books; the second occu- 
pies the remaining seven. It discusses 
and refutes every argument advanced 
against the existence of the Deity; 
and, borrowing from various sources 
of theological discussion, proves, from 
reason as well as Scripture, the ex- 
istence of the Trinity in Unity ; 
summing up with the great and distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel. In 
the argumentative parts, there is a 
logical precision of thought and lan- 
guage, perfectly astonishing for an 
author so schooled. Whether we 
regard this work as a 
Christianity, oras a work of intellect, 
we are equally struck with the power 


defence of 


and tact of the writer. It does great 
credit to his head, as well as to his 
heart. We sincerely wish he could 
be saved from the drudgery of his toil- 
some daily labour at the loom; but 
perhaps the wish is wrong. He is 
there a respected and an honoured in- 
strument of good to perhaps many as 
thoughtless as he once was. Away from 
his daily toil, he might relax into habits 
uncongenial to his better interests. 
Paul was a tent-maker. Our author 
need not, therefore, despair. We 
earnestly, and most conscientiously, 
commend this volume to our readers. 
Its purchase will do good to a deserv- 
ing man; its possession will put into 
their power a concise and satisfactory 
treatise on a topic, now, alas! too fre- 
quently discussed; and in coupling 
with this the assurance of mental gra- 
tification in its perusal, we are doing 
nothing but our duty to the author, the 
public, and ourselves. 


A Letter to the Right Honourable and 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of 
London, on the present State of the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in the Metropolis and 
its Suburbs. London: Rivingtons. 
1834. Pp. 19. 


THE object of the pamphlet is to invite 
the attention of the Society to the pro- 
priety of appointing metropolitan and 


suburban district committees. The 
subject is one of some importance. The 
meetings in Lincoln’s-inn-fields are for 
the transaction of general, not local, 
business; and while the country is 
well provided with efficient local com- 
mittees, London and its neighbour- 
hood have none. The inconvenience, 
if we may call it by so slight a term, 
will, we trust, be attended to and re- 
moved. The means as well as objects 
of the Society would then be extended, 
since the Metropolitan District Asso- 
ciations would have their local sub- 
scribers, and many tradesmen, &c. 
who shrink from the publicity of a 
ballot at Lincoln’s-inn-fields, would be 
ready and forward to contribute to dis- 
trict and parochial funds. We recom- 
mend the serious consideration of the 
subject to all members of the Society. 
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The Voluntary System. Part I. By 
A CuurcHMAN. London: Riving- 
tons. 1834. Pp. 59. 

A COLLECTION of letters originally 

published in the Gloucestershire Chro- 

nicle. We most earnestly recommend 
it for distribution. It 1s completely 
unanswerable, as its bearing is,“ Out 
of thine own mouth will I judge thee.” 

The Voluntarians are met by facts and 

confessions. Never was a little book 

calculated to do greater service in a 

vood cause. 


-_—_— 


The Dissenter exposed, to himself and 
the Church, with a view to Con- 
JSormity ; addressed to the intelli- 
gent of all parties, and particularly 
to the disciples of Towgood and 
James. By A FRIEND OF THE PEo- 
PLE. London: Hatchard. 1834. 


A VERY good exposure, and on high 
ground. The apostolicity of our Church 
is ably supported, and the schismati- 
cal character of dissent displayed. 


—— 


The Penny Sunday Reader, for Sunday, 
Jan. 4th, Edited bythe Rev. J. E. 
N. Moteswortu. London: Riving- 
tons. Canterbury: Barnes. 12mo. 

WHILE this sheet was passing through 

the press, a specimen number of this 

seasonable aud well planned publica- 
tion come into our possession ; and we 
hasten to make it known to our read- 
ers, as furnishing a valuable accession 
to every family library, including also 
the library for the kitchen. The esta- 
blished character of the reverend editor 
for orthodoxy and piety will be 
a sufficient guarantee for the sound- 
ness of its principles. “ The design 
of the Sunday Reader is, under the 
prevailing taste for periodical litera- 
ture, to furnish, principally the poor, 
and, at the same time, families and 
individuals of all classes, with subjects 
adapted to the sacred character of the 
Lord’s Day.” The editor aims at 
giving it that form and tendency which 
shall render it—like the blessed reli- 
gion it is designed to advance—a 
point in which the rich and poor may 
meet together, may know their com- 
mon interests, and feel that the same 
God is the Maker of them all. 


VOL. XVII. NO. I. 


The Sunday Reader is to be pub- 
lished every Wednesday, so that copies 
may be ready for circulation in all 
parts of the kingdom on the ensuing 
Saturday: it is neatly printed, and is 
ornamented with a well-executed en- 
graving of St. Martin’s Church, Can- 
terbury (of which Mr. Molesworth is 
rector),—the most ancient church, per- 
haps, in England. As it is obvious, 
from the price at which the Sunday 
Reader is to be published, that its 
success must entirely depend upon a 
large circulation, we do hope that it 
will meet with the encouragement it 
so well deserves, by the Clergy and 
opulent members of the laity ordering 
copies for sale or distribution in their 
respective neighbourhoods. 


An Essay, Religious and Political, on 
Ecclesiastical Finance, as regards the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland ; 
interspersed with other matter not 
irrelevant to the subject. By the Rev. 
Davip O’CroLy. London: Long- 
man & Co. Cork, 1834. 2d edit. 
12mo. 


WE feel, from even a slight inspection 
of this “ Essay,” disinclined to swell 
the stream of commendation which it 
has received from various and very 
contradictory quarters. For the free 
disclosures which the writer has made 
of the plans for pillaging the people, 
and squeezing the hard earnings of the 
poor into the priest’s wallet, we tender 
him our best thanks; and there, for 
the present, we are constrained to 
stop. Mr. Croly is a prudent gentle- 
man, by no means wanting in circum- 
spection ; and his doctrinal statements, 
bearing, as they do, some assimilation 
to the Veronian system, yet approach 
much nearer to the convenient oscil- 
lation of Dr. Lingard, and similar 
writers. This, and his fortifying some 
of his sentiments with references to 
Dr. John Milner, and the late illus- 
trious charlatan, Dr. Doyle, are rather 
indisposing causes to a favourable 
judgment of Mr. Croly’s performance. 
He says, for instance, “ That there is 
much less difference been the Catho- 
lic and Protestant systems than most 
people imagine” (p. 13), supporting 
E 
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his remark with some cool assertions 
of Dr. Doyle! And in this he is per- 
fectly correct, for there is no differ- 
ence whatever between them; they 
are identical; but between Popery 
and Protestantism there is a differ- 
ence, wide as the poles asunder. In 
the expectation that the sophistical 
portions of the “ Essay” will find a 
ready answer in the land of its nati- 
vity, we abstain at present from any 
further remarks. To Mr. Croly’s 
scheme for settling Popery down into 
the Irish soil, he shall have, not only 
ours, but the opposition of even every 
patriot in the country, who can do no 
less than think with the Right Hen. 
Lord Brougham, that “ No greater 
curse could befal the people of Ire- 
land,—no greater danger could arise 
to the liberties of England as well as 
Treland,-—than any measure which 
would tend to instal the Roman as 
the established religion of that coun- 
try."—Mirror of Parliament, June 6, 
1834, 

Mr. Croly has been suspended from 
performing the rites of his community 
in consequence, tt is reported, of the 
“ Essay.” Our judgment of it re- 
mains the same, till better informed. 


‘The Metropolitan Ecclesiastical Direc- 
tory; or, a Guide to the principal 
Churches and Chapels in London and 
its Environs, with the Hours of Ser- 
vice, Remarks on the Preachers, and 
some Account of the Buildings. By 
the Epitor of the “ Cabinet An- 
nual Register.” 


Tuts volume may be of service to our 
country cousins; but to those who 
reside in London, beyond the mere 
knowledge of the existence of sundry 
preachers and sundry chapels, it might 
tend to increase itching ears, a fact 
most destructive of true christian hu- 
mility and that sound piety which 
belongs to the true members of our 
Church. The observations of the au- 
thor are impartial, and the infor- 
mation he has thrown together must 
have cost him no little trouble. In 
a work of this nature mistakes will 
of course be found. Hence at p. 50, 
for Rev.W. J. Hall, we have W. Hale ; 
. 54, for Rev. W. Hesketh we have 
v. — Estcourt. 


Essays on the Church. By a LAYMAN. 
Second Edition, revised and consider- 
ably enlarged. London: Seeleys. 
1834. 12mo. Pp. 296. 

AN excellent work: full of facts and 

good argument, and well worth the 

purchase both of the churchman and 
the dissenter. To the former it sup- 
plies armour of defence, to the latter 
weapons for the easy refutation of the 

“ voluntary principle.” The volume 

has our sincere commendation. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 


the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, 
D.D., late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
By THoMAs TAYLOR, Author of the 
“ Life of Cowper.” Loudon: Hat- 
chards. 1835. Pp. 512. 
OF the life of Bishop Heber we have 
nothing to add to what we stated in 
our Miscellany of 1828. The mate- 
rials for the present edition by Mr. 
Taylor are drawn from the life of his 
Lordship by his widow ; from the 
Bishop's journal; and from Mr. Ro- 
binson’s “ Last Days of Heber.” The 
volume is portable, and the style 
pleasing; and the work throughout, 
coming from the pen ef Mr. Taylor, 
whose merits we have before eulo- 
gized, is most instructive. It will 
prove an acceptable volume to those 
who are at all interested in our eastern 
missions. 


Herbert's Country Parson. Also, Sa- 
cred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 
London: Washbourne. 1834. 18mo. 
Pp. 244. 

AN elegant reprint of an inestimable 

book. 


The Little Villager’s Verse Book. By 
the Rev. W. L. Bow.es. London: 
Bulcock. 1835. 12mo. Pp. 36. 


THE object of this little book is to 
describe, in verse, the most obvious 
images in country life, and in the 
smallest compass to connect them 
with the earliest feelings of humanity 
and piety. Of the poetry we need 
say no more than that it is by Mr. 
Bowles, to acknowledge that it is both 
pleasing and instructive. 
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A SERMON 
ON THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITY OF A CHRISTIAN MINISTER. 


2 CorinTH. v. 20. 


Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
you by us: we pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. 


“Tr is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners :” to point out the means and 
the conditions of that reconciliation between God and man, by which 
the fatal effects of the Fall could alone be remedied. With respect to 
the means of this reconciliation, the Christian is assured, that “ there 
is none other name under heaven given among men whereby he may 
be saved,” but only the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. He is the 
Redeemer of the whole race of man from the guilt and corruption 
produced by the transgression of Adam ; and by the “ full, perfect, 
and sufficient” atonement which he made by the sacrifice of himself 
upon the cross, he has “ opened the kingdom of heaven to all believers.” 
It does not follow, however, because Christ has opened the gate, that 
men will necessarily enter in. Salvation is, indeed, the free and un- 
merited gift of God. ‘‘ By grace are ye saved through faith; and that 
not of yourselves: it is the gift of God: not of works, lest any man 
should boast.” But the Apostle does not mean that the salvation 
which is here spoken of is final and unconditional ; much less that it 
is given only to a select few, whilst all the rest of the world are irreco- 
verably deprived of it. ‘‘ The grace of God has appeared unto all men ;” 
and to all, equally and indifferently, is eternal salvation promised, if 
they are careful to fulfil the conditions of God’s covenanted mercy. 
“* Being reconciled to God by the death of his Son,” it is our own fault 
if we fail of so great salvation. During his ministry upon earth, our 
Lord himself repeatedly enforced the conditions of faith and repentance, 
as essentially necessary to this reconciliation ; and after his death he 
commissioned his Apostles, and their successors until the end of time, 
to entreat their hearers, in his stead, to be reconciled to God. ‘ As the 
Father has sent me, even so send I you: and lo, I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world.” 

It is obvious, indeed, from this very commission, that man has a part 
to act in the great and important work of his salvation. True it is, 
that, after our most earnest endeavours “to make our calling and 
election sure, to fight the good fight of faith, to work out our salvation, 
and to perfect holiness in the fear of God,” we are still but unprofitable 
servants, and unworthy of the lowest mansion in the kingdom of 
heaven. Still, if nothing were required, because we are unable of our- 
selves to do it, and because it is unavailable as far as merit is concerned, 
where would be the necessity of so earnest an entreaty to be reconciled 
to God? Surely it would be worse than mockery, to entreat the sinner 
doomed to eternal perdition, to seek for that reconciliation of which he 
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is incapable; surely it would be worse than useless to beseech the elect to 
be reconciled to God, if his reconciliation were already complete, and his 
salvation sure. So far is either of these extremes from the truth, that if 
** the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness which he hath com- 
mitted, he shall save his soul alive ;”’ and, on the other hand, ** when the 
righteous turneth away from his righteousness, and committeth iniquity, 
in the trespasses which he hath trespassed, and in the sins which he has 
sinned, in them shall he die.” Upon the atoning blood of Christ as the 
meritorious cause, and upon repentance toward God, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the indispensable conditions, depends that recon- 
ciliation with God, which is the earnest of eternal happiness in heaven. 

With reference to the duty bound upon them to “ beseech” their 
people “ in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God,” the ministers of 
the gospel are represented as ‘‘ ambassadors for Christ,” as ‘* watch- 
men over the souls” of those committed to their care, as ‘* stewards of 
the mysteries of God.” Now “ it is required in stewards that a man be 
found faithful ;” and the fidelity required is proportionate to the import- 
ance of the trust. Awful, then, must be the responsibility of that 
stewardship, whose concern is not with treasures laid up on earth, but 
with treasures that should be laid up in heaven; not with things that 
minister to bodily comfort, but with the care of immortal souls; not 
with the fading vanities of time, but with the endless prospects of 
eternity. To impress your minds with a due sense of this responsi- 
bility, I shall proceed to explain to you the nature and importance of 
the office of a christian minister, and to point out the duties required 
on the part of his flock, in order to give effect to his ministry. 

The commission which our Lord gave to his Apostles immediately 
before his ascension into heaven, was comprised in these words: * Go 
ye, and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world.” Hence it appears, that not only to 
his Apostles, but to their regularly appointed successors in all ages of the 
Church, the charge to preach the gospel extends ; and accordingly, from 
the beginning of Christianity to the present time, persons have been 
duly set apart to the work of the ministry, and spiritual powers 
conveyed to them by the imposition of hands. That no preacher, 
either self-ordained, or ordained by the people, was allowed in the 
early ages of the Church, is evident from the fact, that by the hands of 
the Apostles and their successors alone were elders ordained, never by 
the hands of the people. In accordance, therefore, with the charge 
thus committed unto him, and relying upon the gracious assistance 
which his heavenly Master has promised to afford, the minister of the 
gospel is called upon to preach the gospel; to feed the flock of Christ 
entrusted to his charge, to bring back the wanderers to the fold, to 
teach the sheep to know his voice, and to preserve them from the 
wolf, and from the “ thief, who cometh to steal, and to kill, and to 
destroy.” In dispensing, as a good and faithful steward, the word of 
life, he is to utter no preconceived or favourite doctrine of his own; 
but ‘* whatsoever the Lord hath commanded,” that, and that only, is he 
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to teach, “ endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” Anxious for the salvation of the souls over whose welfare he 
is appointed to watch, he is “ to rebuke vice ; and if any be overtaken 
in a fault, to endeavour to restore them in the spirit of meekness ;” 
to ** beseech them in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God.” He 
is to declare unreservedly the whole counsel of God; not to exhibit 
one doctrine of the gospel in a more prominent light than another, but, 
taking the Bible as his unerring guide, to set forth fully and consis- 
tently “‘ the truth as it is in Jesus.” Acquainting his hearers with the 
whole and every part of christian duty, he will tell them to have faith 
first of all; and then “ to their faith add virtue; and to virtue, know- 
ledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temperance, patience, 
vodliness, brotherly kindness, charity.”” These things he is to teach 
ind exhort ; and *‘ both by his life and doctrine to set forth God’s holy 
word, and show it accordingly.” 

But to preach with effect; to ‘do the work of an evangelist,” ‘* so 
as to give full proof of his ministry ;” to prevail with the drunkard to 
be sober ; with ‘* him that stole to steal no more;” with the swearer 
to ** bless and curse not ;” with the Sabbath-breaker to ‘“‘ come into the 
courts of the Lord’s house, and fall low on his knees before his foot- 
stool ;” to check the hardened sinner in his career of ungodliness; to 
convince the gainsayers, silence the infidel and the blasphemer, check 
the presumptuous, comfort the weak-hearted, encourage the penitent ;— 
to do this effectually, which is the only true end of preaching, is a task 
which nothing but a firm reliance on the Divine assistance will enable 
a minister to perform. It is not by learned discussions on points of 
faith ; it is not by general exhortations to practical holiness ; that any 
good and permanent effect can be produced. Let his discourses be as 
learned, and his exhortations as earnest as they may, they will be but 
as “ sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal,” unless they are directed to the 
peculiar circumstances, habits, and dispositions of those to whom they 
are addressed. To apply his reasonings, his rebukes, his reproofs, his 
exhortations to every member of his congregation; to take up the 
parable of Nathan, and say to each individual of his flock, ‘* Thou art 
the man;”’ to probe the conscience, awaken the remorse, and quicken 
the energies, of all around him; something more will be required than 
the mere ordinary routine of a Sunday sermon. Even the dreadful 
denunciations of God’s eternal vengeance against the impenitent sinner 
will fall unheeded from his lips, unless each individual be made to feel 
that the sin, of which he is especially guilty, is included in the con- 
demnation. Besides the public preaching of the word, therefore, it is a 
minister’s duty to visit his flock, and to accompany his visits with such 
wholesome advice as circumstances may suggest. He will thus be 
enabled to acquaint himself with the vices and errors most prevalent 
among his people; to observe whatever of good requires to be encou- 
raged, and whatever of ill to be condemned; and not only to forward 
more successfully their spiritual improvement, but frequently, perhaps, 
to advance their temporal welfare. 

In these his private visitations, he will be called upon more especially 
to attend at the bed of sickness, and to minister consolation to those 
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afflicted with disease, and bowed down with infirmity. This is at 
once the most affecting, the most awful, and oftentimes the most painful 
part of a clergyman’s duty. To converse with a fellow-creature on the 
brink of eternity, whose conscience tells him that he has ‘ fought a 
good fight, and that, having kept the faith, he has finished his course” 
with the prospect of an eternal reward in heaven; “ knowing that his 
Redeemer liveth,” and that, by virtue of his atonement, he shall live 
with him, is a privilege which none can duly appreciate, but those who 
have been favoured with it. But how awful the difference, how sad 
the contrast, to watch the dying bed, to catch the expiring sighs of 
the wilful and hardened sinner : called at the last hour, perhaps, when the 
physician of the body has ceased to kindle even a ray of hope! How 
mournful the solemnity of offering a prayer for one who has never 
learnt, and is now unable, to pray for himself; and for the salvation of 
whose soul there is, perhaps, as little hope as for the recovery of his 
body! Even when dissolution may be yet at a distance, it is a source 
of serious concern to a minister, where sickness has overtaken a member 
of his flock, whose life has been at constant variance with the precepts 
of the gospel. The first thought that will naturally arise in his mind, 
is the fearful nature of his own responsibility, and a dread lest the evil 
ways of the sufferer should be in any degree attributable to his want 
of religious instruction. Is it owing to my neglect, he will ask him- 
self, that this sick member of Christ’s Church knows so little of the 
state of his soul, and that he is so little prepared for eternity? Should 
his sickness end in death, when we are assembled round the opened 
grave to commit his body to the ground, “earth to earth, ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust,”—shall I look to meet the soul, which now inhabits that 
dying body, in confidence or in dismay? If it be doomed to everlasting 
misery, have I neglected to warn it to flee from the wrath to come? if 
it be received into glory, have I been the happy instrument of its 
admission into the mansions of eternal bliss? Shall I be enabled to 
appeal to the great Judge of all the world, when we shall meet together 
before his dread tribunal, that this soul, and all for whom I have to 
answer, if they perish, have perished by their own fault? Have I 
laboured that this departed member of the Christian Church, who was 
baptized into the death of Christ, should so die unto sin, and live unto 
righteousness in this world, that in the world to come he may have life 
everlasting ? 

And here it may be remarked that the admission of infants into the 
Church by baptism, and of adults also, who have not hitherto partaken 
of the rite, is another appointed office of a minister of the gospel. 
Our Lord’s commission to his Apostles comprises an injunction to 
“ baptize in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;” and he has moreover expressly declared that, “* except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God.” The extreme importance, indeed the indispensable necessity, of 
this sacrament, as the seal of our initiation into the gospel covenant, 
cannot, therefore, be questioned for a moment ; and it is almost impos- 
sible to account for the apparent unconcern with which parents, who 
neglect to bring their children to the baptismal font, seem to regard their 
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eternal welfare. That such neglect prevails to a very lamentable extent, 
is matter of notoriety. I have told you before, and I now repeat the 
warning, that you are not only hazarding the spiritual welfare of your 
children, but risking a consequence, which could not fail to overwhelm 
a parent with the most bitter sorrow and shame. Children who die 
unbaptized, and, therefore, without the pale of the Church, are denied 
the rite of christian burial. Full well do I know the torrent of ill-will 
which would burst forth against the minister, who should refuse to 
violate his conscience by reading the service in such a case; but after 
this public, this repeated warning, what can you expect? ‘ To ask n& 
questions, for conscience’ sake,” would avail nothing ; for my ministry 
among you must tell me of the fact ; and, whatever the anguish of your 
feelings, whatever the bent of my own inclination, I am bound by a 
solemn vow, which I could not transgress. 

** Those that are baptized, and come to years of discretion,” are 
required by the Church to ratify the promise which was made in their 
names at their baptism, by the solemn rite of confirmation. To prepare 
the younger members of his flock for their presentation to the Bishop, 
is another duty of the christian minister. Of the nature and import- 
ance of this ceremony I shall take occasion to speak at the proper time; 
but there is another duty, introductory to the examination which it will 
then be necessary to institute, which is no less essential—I mean that 
of catechetical instruction. The Church Catechism is a brief epitome 
of that religious knowledge which a Christian ought to possess in order 
to his soul’s health ; but for this end, not only the form of words, but 
their substance and meaning, should be thoroughly acquired. In former 
times, catechising was a regular part of the service; and, although the 
instruction afforded by the schools established in almost every parish 
has very generally superseded that practice, yet its occasional use is 
unquestionably attended with considerable benefit. Be it, however, 
publicly in the church, or privately in the schools, it is the duty of the 
minister to assist in it. 

With respect to the ministration of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, it will be my wish to speak more at large to you, previously to 
its next celebration. Having, therefore, set before you a brief outline 
of the duties of an ambassador of Christ, let me entreat your prayers 
in my behalf, that I may be enabled to fulfil them; ‘ that utterance 
may be given unto me, that I open my mouth boldly, to make known 
to you the mystery of the gospel; and that therein I may speak boldly, 
as I ought to speak.” And be not ye offended, as though I preached 
not the gospel unto you; for woe unto me if I preach not the gospel! 
“It is a very small thing to be judged of man’s judgment: yea, I judge 
not mine own self; but he that judgeth me,” and those who would cast 
reproach upon me, “ is the Lord, who knoweth the heart.” 

Besides your prayers to God for the success of my ministry among 
you, let me entreat also your co-operation in furtherance of it. Great 
and important as the duties of a christian minister are, there are others 
scarcely less urgent on the part of his flock. What those duties are, I 
shall endeavour to explain to you in another discourse; and in the 
mean time, let me exhort you to reflect seriously on what I have this 
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day addressed to you. To these my public instructions, I shall ever be 
ready to add my private admonitions: and, wherever and whenever I 
can forward your welfare, I shall be ready and anxious to do it. 
“ Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for you is, that you may 
be saved ;” that your sins may be washed out in the atoning blood of 
Christ ; and that you may live with your gracious Redeemer in eternal 
happiness in heaven. W. T. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


OBSERVATIONS ON CERTAIN PARTS OF THE LITURGY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Mr. Epiror,—We have lately heard much about the necessity of 
alterations in our admirable Liturgy. I do not intend at all to enter 
into this question, farther than to say, that as far as I am acquainted 
with the writings of those who recommend such alterations (and I have 
minutely read several of them), the writers not only differ greatly from 
one another, but, at the same time, show the greatest ignorance on 
liturgical questions. The only chance of agreement in such alterations 
must be found in a desire to bring the Liturgy back to its primitive 
model: to do this would be, in great measure, a matter of fact ; but to 
attempt to reduce it to the standard of modern opinions, which are as 
numerous as the tastes of individuals, is only to bring in unlimited con- 
fusion. I do not quarrel with any man for proposing such alterations 
as are orthodox, if he does it in a christian spirit, and with a know- 
ledge of the subject ; but for a man to attempt this, in profound igno- 
rance of the ancient liturgies, which are the sources of our,own, and in an 
equal ignorance of the changes, and the causes of such changes, which 
our own has undergone, is really such a mark of presumption as cannot 
be too severely reprobated. Perhaps your readers may imagine such a 
case would not occur; one example, however (which I believe you 
exposed at the time), I cannot forbear citing—that of the Rev. Mr. 
Riland, a curate in Staffordshire. When I tell you that this gentleman 
seems to be imbued with the spirit of the old Puritans, and with the 
dogmas of Geneva, you need no further description of the temper in 
which he deals with our Liturgy. I will, however, say no more on this 
head, than again to express my astonishment at the profound ignorance 
of all those whose writings I have seen on the subject. 

Some of the observations I am about to submit may seem at first 
rather matters of antiquarian research than immediately bearing on the 
subject; but as the most minute knowledge of antiquity is absolutely 
necessary in those who would dare to touch our Liturgy, they may well 
be excused at the present crisis. 

The design with which the various portions of the Holy Scriptures 
are read in our Liturgy seems generally unknown. Excepting the 
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Lessons, the Epistles, and Gospels, they are commonly regarded as read 
rather by way of devotion than as lessons of instruction. But a refer- 
ence to the original mode of reading them, and to the writings of the 
Fathers, shows this to be a mistake. Not only the portions of Scrip- 
ture just mentioned, but the Ten Commandments in the Communion 
Service, the Magnificat, and other hymns, and the regular Psalms of 
the day, are merely read as lessons. For the proof of this assertion, I 
shall only refer to Palmer’s “ Origines Liturgice,” and Bingham’s 
“ Origines Ecclesiastice.” Even when the Psalms were sung or 
chanted, the Fathers still speak of them only as Lessons of Scripture. 
The Decalogue in the Communion Service is read as a fixed Lesson from 
the law, in the same way as the Gospel in the Baptismal Service, or the 
Epistle in the Burial Service, are fixed lessons. The responses in- 
serted between each commandment, and the repetition of the Gloria 
Patri at the end of each Psalm, no more alter the character of these 
portions as lessons from Scripture, than the repetition of the forms, 
“Glory be to thee, O Lord,” and ** We thank thee, O Lord, for this 
thy holy Gospel,” preceding and following the Gospel of the day, 
according to the injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, alter that portion of 
Scripture from its character of a lesson. The ancient liturgies read many 
lessons from Scripture in succession, and often inserted between each 
lesson some anthem or response, like those in our service ; and we gene- 
rally find that some of those portions were fixed and invariable, like the 
lesson of the Decalogue, and others in our Prayer Book. The mingling 
of such anthems and responses, or the alternate recitation of one verse 
by the minister and another by the people, or the singing and chant- 
ing of some portions thus selected from Scripture, were never regarded 
as altering them from the character of lessons into prayers and sub- 
jects of devotion. I need not here remark how completely this gets 
rid of the vulgar objection against our service for the use of those 
Psalms which contain imprecations against the enemies of David or of 
Israel; for no one can surely object to them when read merely as 
lessons of Holy Writ. The number of lessons in the primitive Church 
seems sometimes to have amounted to no less than five in immediate 
succession, according to the five divisions into which they sometimes 
distributed the Holy Scriptures, as consisting of the Law, the Prophets, 
the Psalms, the Gospels, and the Apostles; and they were read in the 
order here mentioned, only the Gospel came last, and they called the 
preceding lesson not the Epistle, as we now call it, but the Apostle. 
After the Decalogue, which followed the sermon, the Epistle and Gospel, 
in the Communion Service of our Church, are the immediate remains 
of the ancient Lessons, as the Communion Service is the part more 
intimately corresponding to the Primitive Liturgy ; the Morning Ser- 
vice having been united to it in after times. 

The next observation I would make regards some peculiarities in 
the Litany, and the original design of Collects. I have never yet seen 
any one attempt an explanation why, in our Litany, the former part is 
printed alternatively in Roman letters and in Italics, without any direc- 
tion as to the parts to be separately assigned to the minister and 
people ; whilst the latter part has special and frequent directions on 
this point. ‘* Then shall the priest, and the people with him, say the 
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Lord’s Prayer. “ Priest. O Lord, deal not with us after our sins. 
Answer. Neither reward us after our iniquities.—Let us pray,” &c. 
And then again— Priest. O Lord, let thy mercy be shewed upon us. 
Answer. As we do put our trust in thee.—Let us pray,” &c. Now, 
surely there was some design in giving these special directions for the 
priest, and in printing the answers in the same characters, in the latter 
part; while, in the former part, no mention is made of the priest, and 
the responses are all the way through printed in italics. Now, on a 
reference to the oldest furms of Litany, we at once see the reason of this 
apparently capricieus arrangement. This is fully illustrated by a very 
ancient canon made at Laodicea, which runs thus :—*t That after the 
Homily of the Bishop, first the prayer of catechumens is to be made ; 
and after the catechumens are gone forth, then the prayer for the 
penitents; and when they have received their benediction by imposition 
of hands, and are withdrawn, then the three prayers of the faithful are 
to be made; the first of which is to be performed in silence, the 
second and the third by the bidding and direction [of the Deacon. | 
After these, the kiss of peace is to be given; Presbyters saluting the 
Bishop, and laymen one another: and then the Holy Oblation shall be 
celebrated ; those of the Clergy only communicating in the chancel.” 
By these words of the Canon, we see, that the Service of the Faithful, 
after the dismission of the catechumens and penitents, began with 
silent prayer, called elsewhere mental prayer. 

And I cannot forbear to point out a similar direction in our own 
Ordination Service; and (as I have often thought) also in the Absolu- 
tion in the Morning and Evening Prayer: ‘* Wherefore, let us humbly 
beseech Him to grant us true repentance and his Holy Spirit, that those 
things may please him which we do at this present,” &c. By this 
expression, “ those things which we do at this present,” is undoubtedly 
meant the religious services on which we are then about to enter; and 
as no express prayer to this effect follows, it must have been intended 
that a pause should follow for mental prayer to that effect, previous to 
our saying the Lord’s Prayer, which is properly the beginning of the 
service ; and of such silent and mental prayer, particularly at the begin- 
ning of the service, many traces yet remain in ancient Liturgies. But 
this by the way. 

The second and third prayers were to be said by the bidding and 
direction of the Deacon. Now, of these two prayers, the ancient forms 
in the Apestolical Constitutions bear a remarkable resemblance to our 
Litany, and especially seem to me to illustrate the peculiarities above 
adverted to. In the first part, the Deacon directs the people what to 
pray for, saying, “* Let us pray for the peace and tranquillity of the 
world, and the holy churches,” &c.; and at the end of each petition, 
the people answer in such a form as this: “ Lord, have mercy upon 
them ;” or, “* Save them, O God, and raise them up by thy mercy.” 
After the offering up of these joint prayers by the Deacon and people, 
followed what was called by the Greeks The Invocation, and by the 
Latins 7he Collect, being, as it were, the collecting into one invocation 
all that went before ; and this was the peculiar office of the Bishop 
alone, the people only answering Amen at the end of it; the Deacon 
first- bidding and inviting them to it, saying, ‘‘ Let us rise up, and 
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praying earnestly,” “ Let us recommend ourselves and one another to 
the living God by his Christ.” I have, therefore, no doubt that the 
peculiar directions given in the latter part of our Litany for its being 
said by the Priest alone, only with a few occasional answers and 
responses, was designed to be in imitation of the primitive practice ; 
where the Deacon first guided and directed the people in their devo- 
tions, and then the Bishop in the second part, which was exclusively 
reserved to him, summed up, and collected their petitions in one solemn 
collect or invocation, This, which is the true origin and derivation of 
the word Collect, differs, I believe, from that usually received, which is 
merely a prayer collected out of the Gospel or Epistle of the day. 
There is often, however, no reference in the Collects to the peculiar 
portions of the Scripture just read; not to mention that such a deriva- 
tion seems exceedingly improbable, and that the Collects, properly so 
called, are generally named Orationes in the Latin Church, and not 
Collecta. 'The design of these parts being thus distinguished by the 
difference of the characters in which they are printed, seems to me to 
have been this, that the first part was to be said by the Deacon and 
choir; then the part especially assigned to the Presbyter, according to 
the ancient practice, follows; the choir again breaks in at the words, 
“O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver us for thy rame’s sake,” and 
with the Deacon continue the supplication till the concluding part. 
This is again peculiarly appropriated to the Priest, beginning thus, 
** O Lord, let thy mercy be shewed upon us.” In the American Book 
of Common Prayer, the Litany has this rubric inserted immediately 
before the words, ‘‘O Christ, hear us,”"—‘' The minister may at his 
discretion omit all that follows to the Prayer, ‘ We humbly beseech thee, 
O Father,’ §c.” Now, on this rubric I would observe, that it should 
have been placed after, and not before, the words, ‘* O Christ, hear us,” 
for this short supplication belongs to the preceding part, the whole 
Litany, from the words, ‘‘ Remember not, Lord, our offences,” &c. 
being addressed to the second person of the Trinity, and this short 
prayer concludes that part ; so that these words are improperly cut off 
in the American Liturgy. Might not this have been more clearly seen, 
if the word Jesus had been inserted in the former clause, ‘* Remember 
not, Lord Jesus, our offences, nor the offences of our forefathers?” I 
have often, too, thought that, in the Kyrie eleeson, the third clause, 
** Lord, have mercy upon us,” might with advantage be altered into 
the words, ‘“* Holy Spirit, have mercy upon us ;” for the word Lord here 
clearly is an invocation of the Holy Spirit, as the two former clauses 
are invocations respectively of the Father and the Son. 

I would yet point out one other circumstance in our Prayer Book, 
which I have never yet seen commented on by others; it is this, that, 
except in the proper Prefaces for certain festivals, there is an hiatus in 
the general form of Thanksgiving, which I cannot but think to have 
been originally the mere effect of accident, and which it is singular in 
the different revisions of our Liturgy, has never yet been supplied. “ It 
is very meet, right, and our bounden duty, that we should at all times, 
and in all places, give thanks unto thee, O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty, 
everlasting God ;” then follows the conclusion, ‘* Therefore, with angels 


and archangels,” &c. Now, in the ancient Liturgy, there is a preface 
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to be inserted here, whenever there is no special one appointed ; and, 
to say the least, it strikes me as if something was always wanted to be 
here inserted as the ground of our thanksgiving. The word “ 7here- 
fore,” in the concluding part, seems to me to want some ground of 
reference over and above what is contained in the former part. This 
reference it has in the special prefaces; and it appears to me, that a 
preface for ordinary occasions being omitted, although found in the 
Liturgies whence our own is taken, must have arisen from some acci- 
dental cause. Should, at any time, any alteration be made, I think this 
point, however minute it may appear, well worthy of consideration. 
It was at this part that the ancient Church put forth all her powers of 
language and devotion, in uttering, what was called, “ the Great Thanks- 
giving” over the cup of salvation. I allude more especially to the 
easertn Churches, who here enlarged in praise for all the blessings of 
nature and of grace; for creation, preservation, and all the blessings 
of this life; for redemption and sanctification, the means of grace, 
and the hope of glory. I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Walworth 
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Me. Eprror,—It has been often, and with confidence asserted, that 


human reason is alone sufficient to direct the steps of mortals, and to 
discover every thing necessary to be known: but surely those who will 
give themselves the trouble to peruse the mythology of the ancients will 
be of a very different opinion. In that mirror he may contemplate a 
spectacle mortifying to his pride, depreciating to human nature. What 
an idea must he form of the boasted powers of human reason, when he 
finds that for more than 2,000 years the whole earth was filled with 
temples raised to vain idols, where innocent victims were offered to cri- 
minal deities, and the richest perfumes burnt before images void of sen- 
sation! They prayed to deities incapable of hearing their votaries ; 
endeavoured to appease what was insensible to provocation; and im- 
plored the assistance of inanimate forms, but knew nothing of their 
wants: surely man, left to his own direction, is a strange, a fantastical 
being! é 

But it will perhaps be said, ‘ That however absurd and ridiculous 
the religion of the heathens might be, it does not affect men of parts 
and education among them ; for they gave nocredit to so gross a theology ; 
they even ridiculed the popular fables, and had more consistent notions 
of the Deity.” It must indeed be granted, that many of the philosophers 
laughed at the absurdities they could not help perceiving in the religion 
of their country ; but it will be difficult to determine what idea the phi- 
losophers and poets entertained of the Deity. It is certain that most of 
them considered nature as God; they all of them believed that mat- 
ter was uncreated, and allowed the Deity only to have disentangled 
the chaos; nor did they pretend to decide whether it was God who pre- 
sided over that action, or Nature herself, 
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In short, let the opinions of philosophers be examined, and we shall 
find them reducible to three classes; in the first are those who allowed 
only nature, infinite indeed and eternal, but inanimate; in the second, 
those who, like Zeno, and his disciples the Stoics, acknowledged an intel- 
ligent, but material principle; and in the third, those who maintained, 
like Anaxagoras and Plato, that there was an intelligence infinite and 
immaterial. Those of the two former classes were undeniably atheists ; 
those of the third, though doubtless more rational, erred in not believing 
a creation, and were obliged to allow, that matter, as well as the intel- 
ligence that formed the world out of it, was independent and eternal. 

As to the poets, nothing is more indecent, and at the same time more 
shocking, than the manner in which they speak of the gods. They 
represent them as monsters, some round, square, triangular, lame, blind ; 
they speak in a scurrilous manner of the amours of Anubis with the 
moon; they tell us that Diana had been whipped ; they bring in Jupiter 
as making his testament at the point of death; they represent the gods 
joined in battle, and receiving wounds from mortals; they make them 
fly into Egypt ; and the better to conceal their retreat, transform them- 
selves into crocodiles and lizards; Apollo mourns the death of A%scu- 
lapius; Cybele of her beloved Atys: one banished heaven, is obliged to 
keep flocks; another reduced to the necessity of labouring in mason- 
work, has not influence enough to procure his wages: one is a musician, 
another a blacksmith, and a third a midwife. In a word, they have 
very indecent offices assigned them ; offices much better adapted to the 
buffoonery of the stage, than to the majesty of the gods. 

Perhaps it will be said, as has been already remarked, that none but 
the vulgar were idolaters ; but it should be remembered that the corrup- 
tion was universal, and they who contemned the public religion, were in 
general atheists, so that the remedy was worse than the disease; and, 
if we may judge from the conduct of the sages of antiquity, we must 
allow that they gave into the grossest errors. What should we really 
think of a man of parts, with his censer in his hand, prostrating himself 
before an idol, or his eyes intent on the entrails of a beast, exploring 
his own destiny? Should we not take such an one for a hypocrite, who 
laughs in his heart at the gods, whom, from a political view, he invokes ? 
But if this be the case, what will direct us to judge of the sentiments of 
others ? 

The truth is, this absurd system was the predominant religion, and 
few exercised it so far as to discover its faults. Besides, it was not 
incommodious: for how much soever it was encumbered with ceremo- 
nies, it allowed an entire liberty to morals: and when religion is thus 
indulgent to the inclinations of the people, they rarely think of examin- 
ing the foundation on which it is erected. It would have been very 
disagreeable to them to have exchanged gods who were themselves the 
models of vices, for others who would have punished them with the 
utmost severity. We may therefore conclude, that both the learned 
and unlearned embraced a religion whose system was gross and absurd, 
but at the same time agreeable to their inclinations. 

The learned may, at this distant period of time, rack their invention 
without success, to discover the rise of idolatry, and in what nation it 
was first established, It is however certain, that it was introduced by 
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lust and ignorance, the passions, and voluptuousness. We are not 
therefore to be surprised at its reigning so long in the world, since there 
are many people, even at this day, who groan under the tyranny of the 
arch-enemy of mankind; nor is the happy period yet arrived, when all 
the world is to acknowledge the one true God, by the great Messiah. 
But it is very astonishing how idolatry has been propagated to the most 
remote nations, and there continued even until now; for it is certain, 
that the modern idolatry of the Indies, of Persia, and of the northern 
countries, is precisely the same with that of ancient Egypt. ‘The mon- 
strous errors into which men are fallen, will always be a disgrace to 
human nature. Who can help being surprised, when he beholds the 
world, which the Almighty made for the manifestation of his power, 
become a temple of idols; to see man so blind as to adore the work of 
his own hands, and offer incense to beasts and reptiles ; and after having 
himself created these idols, to believe there was a necessity for shedding 
his own blood to appease their anger: for, in fact, among every nation 
in the world, men have sacrificed victims of their own species; nor is 
there a country upon the earth where this savage barbarity has not been 
practised. 

But if idols be so great a perversion of the human mind, should not 
we be equally astonished at its being destroyed, as at its continuing so 
long atime? Its extravagance shows the difficulty there was to subdue 
it. The world has grown old in this error; enchanted by its idols, 
it was become deaf to the voice of nature, which cried aloud against 
them. Besides, every thing was engaged in its behalf—the senses, the 
passions, lust, ignorance, a false veneration for antiquity, the interest of 
particulars, and that of the state. On the one hand, nothing was so myste- 
rious as the system of idolatry, and at the same time nothing so delusive. 
How were the passions soothed by adoring gods who had themselves 
been subject to them, and to find examples in their conduct to justify 
the greatest irregularities! Religion, instead of curbing, served to deify 
vice: the conduct of the gods, their history renewed in the festivals and 
sacrifices, was wholly calculated to inspire men with a fond regard for 
their passions. Gods, revengeful, impure, and debauched, were made 
for a corrupt nature, which desires to be gratified with impunity, and 
without remorse. I may add, that idolatry was entirely calculated for 
pleasure; diversions, shows, and, in short, licentiousness itself, was 
consecrated as a part of divine worship. The festivals were nothing but 
games ; and from no action in human life was modesty more effectually 
banished than from the mysteries of religion. What power therefore 
was requisite to restore the impressions of the true God on the minds of 
men, where they were so entirely defaced! How shall such depraved 
hearts be habituated to the strict rules of the true religion, which is 
chaste, an enemy to sensuality, and solely attached to the good things 
of an invisible world! 

But if idolatry was so capable of supporting itself by its own charac- 
ter, how was it to be overthrown, when the whole world was combined 
in its interest? It is well known what pains the emperors took to crush 
Christianity in the bud; those bloody edicts, those unheard of persecu- 
tions, that fury exerted against the primitive Christians, that hatred of 

mankind, with which they were loaded, all these were noted facts ; 
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though even these were not the most dangerous weapons with which 
idolatry was supplied by the powers of darkness. ‘The shrewd arts of a 
refined and delusive wit, employed by the philosophers, were far more 
formidable than the persecutions of the emperors. Every argument 
that sophistry could furnish, clothed in the bewitching robes of the most 
refined eloquence, was produced to give credit to so bad a cause, and to 
support the baseless fabric of idolatry. 

It is not my intention to refute the vain subtilties of the philoso- 
phers; indeed, they sufficiently destroy themselves: I mention them 
only to show that it was not easy to overthrow an error, at once 
so universal and so delusive: for, in fact, though idolatry, considered 
in itself, appears to have been the production of brutal ignorance, yet 
when traced to its origin, it will be found to be a work of deep con- 
trivance, carried to the utmost excess by malicious spirits, and whose 
security lay in the countenance it gave to criminal passions. But what 
rendered it still more difficult to be extirpated is, its having been 
founded in that extravagant fondness we have for ourselves. To this 
was undoubtedly owing the invention of gods similar to men, subject to 
our weaknesses and passions; so that, in fact, they adored, under the 
name of false divinities, their own ideas and pleasures: these are the 
venerable, the sovereign deities whom lust had formed. Thus the heart 
of man became the first idol temple, and for the sake of those internal 
deities, altars were erected to external ones. Venus was adored be- 
cause men suffered themselves to be enslaved with the passion of love, 
and were pleased with their chains. Bacchus, the most jovial of all 
the gods, had his altars, because they resigned’ themselves and sacri- 
ficed to sensual delights, sweeter and more intoxicating than wine. 

It was therefore necessary, before idols could be overthrown, to con- 
trol the dominion of lust, and throw down the altar it had raised in the 
heart; a work reserved to Him whose province it was to enlighten the 
nations ; to prove by his doctrine, that solid joy can only spring from a 
good conscience; for Him, who by his death was to discipline the soul 
of man, depraved by so many vices, dissipated by so many passions, to 
humility, patience, and every enduring virtue. Accordingly, it appeared 
equally admirable and astonishing, that while the philosopher with his 
fine and methodical reasonings was unable to overthrow one single idol, 
simple fishermen, the outcasts of the world, who preached nothing but 
crosses and mortifications, saw them sink down to the dust, though sup- 
ported by all the arts of pagan eloquence, and the power of emperors, 
obstinately bent on the preservation of their worship. 


Yours, &c. K. 
>_> 


FORMULARIES OF FAITH. 


Mr. Epiror.—I have been much interested by some reprints which 
have lately issued from the Oxford University Press, relating to the 
Formularies of Faith, &c. &c. at the time of the Reformation. But 
as many of the terms then in use are now obsolete, I would suggest the 
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propriety of the editor of any future editions of these works, or of any 
works of the like nature, occasionally adding a note of explanations 
For instance, in page 175, of a volume called Three Primers put forth 
in the Reign of Henry VIII. and at the 16th line, occurs the word 
coresing. Guessing at the meaning, but not at all sure that I am right, 
and having by me no books of reference, I fancy it to be derived from 
xépew, but should be greatly obliged by any information you can give 
me. In page 501 of the same volume, the editor has informed us that 
unneth is scarcely. I am therefore surprised that he has not thought 
coresing worth notice. In case you should not have the volume by 
you, I have transcribed the sentence in which the word occurs, and beg 
to subscribe myself, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
Crier. Cant. 

* Notwithstanding yet here at this time, before he could answer and 
shew them his mind, as touching this coresing of swords for their other 
necessaries, Peter Simon, which pretended to love his Master more fer- 
vently than other, having then one of these two swords, had drawn it, 
and smote off the right ear of one called Malchus, the Bishop’s servant.” 


ee 


BISHOP KIDDER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE PSALMS. 


Some Reflections on the Old Translation of the Psalms, as that Trans- 
lation is compared with, and examined by, the Hebrew Text. By 
Bisnor Kipper. 

(Continued from Vol. XVI. page 635.) 


SOME OTHER PLACES THATARE IN THE OLD TRANSLATION QUESTIONABLE, 
AND LIABLE TO EXCEPTION, AND DESERVE FURTHER CONSIDERATION, 


They are such as these. Psalm VI. 9, Petition. Supplication may 
perhaps be a fitter word. VII. 7, Lift up thyself again, qu. if not 
better, return on high. X. 4, Neither is God in all his thoughts, q. 
all his thoughts are that there is no God. Ver. 11, His captains, q. his 
strong ones. XI1.9, When they are exalted the children of men are 
put to rebuke, q. when the vilest men are exalted. XVII. 4, That are 
done against the words of thy lips, q. by the word of thy lips. XXIII. 2, 
Feed me, q. cause me to lie down. XXVIII. 2, Think no scorn of me, 
q. be not silent tome. XXXVII. 8. Else thou shalt be moved to do evil. 
q- todo evil. Ver. 38, Compare this translation with the new, and both 
with the Hebrew. XLII. 8, The little hill of Hermon, q.the Hermonites 
Srom the litile hill, or, hill Mizar. XLV. 10, Vesture of gold, q. gold 
of Ophir. XLVIILI. 6, Sea, q. Tarshish. LVI. 10, In God’s word 
will I rejoice: in the Lord’s word will I comfort me, q. in God will I 
praise his word: in the Lord will I praise his word. LVILII. 8, So let 
indignation vex him even as a thing that is raw, q. he shall take them 
away as with a whirlwind, both the green (viz. thorns) and dry. 
LXIV. 8, Laugh them to scorn, q. flee away. LXVIII.6, That 
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maketh men to be of one mind in an house, q. that placeth the solitary 
in an habitation. Ibid. Runagates, q. rebellious. Ver. 27, Counsel, 
q. support. Ver. 28, Sent forth, q. commanded. LXXVII. 10, This is 
mine own infirmity: but I will, q. this is that which afflicts me, when J. 
LXXVIII. 48, Frost, q. small hail. LXXXVIIL. 16, The fear of 
thee hath undone me, q. thy sorrow hath cut me off. XCII. 10, His 
desire, q. if those words may not be better omitted. CV. 22, Inform, 
q. bind. CX. 3, With an holy worship, q. in the beauties of holiness. 
CXIX. 29, Cause thou me to make much of thy law, q. graciously 
vouchsafe me thy law. Ver. 78, They go wickedly about to destroy me, 
q- they deal perversely with me mnithout a cause. Ver. 19, According 
to, q. ins CXXII. 4, To testify unto, q. unto the testimony of. 
CXXXVIII. 8, Despise not, q. forsake not. CXLI. 7, Let their 
judges be overthrown in stony places, q. their judges that were left on 
the sides of the rock. Ver. 1. Heweth wood upon the earth, q. plougheth 
up the earth. Ver.9, O cast not out my soul, q. leave not my soul 
destitute. CXLII. 9, Which thing if thou wilt grant me, then shall the 
righteous resort unto my company, q. the righteous shall compass me 
about, when thou shalt deal graciously nith mee CXLIV. 11, Iniquity, 
q. falsehood. Ver. 14, Leading into captivity, q. going out. CXLIV. 6, 
promise, q. truth. Ver. 8, Ilelpeth them that are jallen, q. raiseth them 


that are bowed down. 


THE OLD ENGLISH TRANSLATION OI THE PSALMS, CONSIDERED AS 
COMPARED WITH THE LXXII 


It will appear by comparing tliese two, that the LXXII. (whatever 
the authority of that Version of the Psalms may be) will not justify 
our Old Translation, as some have supposed. For it is certain that 
our Old Translation differs more from the LXXII. than it does from 
the Hebrew. If the LXXII. could justifie the additions and other 
faults of the Old Translation, where it departs from the Hebrew, yet 
how can it be justified when it departs from the LXXII.? If the 
LXXII. be a good rule to translate by, our Old Translation must be 
the worst (perhaps) in the world. And if it be not a good rule, it 
ought not to be urged in behalf of the Old Translation, when that 
departs from the Hebrew Text. I shall not now represent what 
exceptions lie against the Version of the LXXII. (as we call it) of the 
Book of Psalms. It shall suffice to shew that, upon comparing it with 
our Old English Psalter, we shall find it insufficient to justifie that Old 
Translation. And this will appear from what follows. 


OF THE ADDITIONS TO THE HEBREW TEXT, IN THE OLD ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 


It must be granted that some of these additions to the Hebrew Text, 
are to be found also in the LXXII. £. g. those which are found in 
the following places :—Psalm I. 5. II. 12. III. 2. VII.12. XI. 5, 
X1I.6. XIV: 2,5,6,7. XXXIII.2. ULXXIII. 27, &. 

But there are other additions to the Hebrew Text that are not found 
in the LXXII. And they are these that follow. Ps. I. 6, [be able to}, 
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V1. 3, [wilt thou punish me}. X. 11, [the congregation of}. XVII. 
14, [I say}. XVIII. 21, [as the wicked doth]. XX. 9, [of heaven]. 
XXII. 32, [the heavens]. XXXIII. 2, [and instrument]. Ver. 16, 
[aman]. L.8,[not]. Ver. 13, [thinkest thou that]. LIV. 7, [his 
desire |. LIX. 11, [among the people]. LXVIII. 23, [may be red]. 
LXIX. 6, [Lord]. LXXIV. 12, {why pluckest thou not?}. Ibid. 
[the enemy}. Ver. 16, [out of the hard rocks]. LXXXVII. 7, [shall 
he rehearse}. XCII. 10, [Lust]. Ibid. [desire]. CXXXVII. 3, 
[and melody in our heaviness]. CXXXVI. 7, [the whole verse |, 
CXXXVII. 5, [her cunning}. CXXXIX. 22, [the ground of].—In 
all which places last recited, our Old English Translation not only 
adds to the Hebrew, but also to the LXXII. 

I may add, that the Old English Translation does sometimes add to 
the LXXII. ve. gr. Righteous, Psalm VII. 10. Give not your- 
selves to vanity, LXII. 10. For the earth, LXV. 10. As it were upon 
an horse, LXVIII. 4. And poureth his benefits upon us, Ver. 19. 
Besides other additions that are both to the LX XII. and Hebrew also. 


ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 
Or the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 
NO. XX.-—THE ORGAN AT ST. GEORGE'S, HANOVER-SQUARE. 


Tue organ at the above church was built in 1725, by Schmidt, nephew 
of the celebrated Schmidt, who built the organ at St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
but, with the exception of the case, not a vestige of it now remains. 
It was repaired and improved, about sixty years ago, by that eminent 
artist Schnetzler, who put in a new great and choir organ, and extended 
the compass of the echo from middle C to F in the tenor, thereby 
making a swell of it, and also thoroughly repairing every other part of 
the instrument. The original organ was never considered good, and at 
the election of an organist for this church, which took place Nov. 11, 
1725, Mr. Rosengrave, a celebrated extemporaneous organ performer, 
who was elected on that occasion, complained to those musical gentle- 
men who were appointed umpires on that occasion, viz. Dr. Croft, 
Dr. Pepusch, Mr. Bononcini, and Mr. Geminiani, that the new organ 
was deficient both in compass and quality. 

The organ at the above church has lately undergone two extensive 
repairs by Mr. Bishop, one in 1824, and the other in 1831. At the 
first repair Mr. Bishop put in a new pair of horizontal bellows, german 
pedals, and composition pedals, and re-voiced the whole instrument ; 
and, in 1831, an entire new swell, together with a Cremona and Clara- 
bella in the choir organ, and coupling stops, &c. were added ; by which 
additions the instrument now ranks among the best of the London 
organs. It contains the following stops : 
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GREAT ORKGAN, 


Stop Diapason. 
Open ditto. 
Open ditto, new 
Principal. 
Twelfth. 
Fifteenth. 
Sexquialtra, 
Trumpet. 


2 
3 ranks. 


S-1D Ne ON = 


570 ply es. 
CHOIR ORGAN, 


1 § Stop Di: pason Bass 
¢ Clarabella Treble. 

2 Dulciana. 

3 Flute. 

t Principal. 


5 Fifteenth. 
6 Cremona 


pipes. 
SWELL. 


1 Stop Diapason. 

2 Open ditto. 

> Principal. 

t Hauthoy. 

® Trumpet. 

6 Octave Hautboy. 

216 pipes. 
322 ditto. 


570 ditto. 


Choir, 
Great organ, 


Total number of pipes 1138 


The compass of the great and choir organs is from GG to E in alt, 
58 notes; that of the swell from C in the tenor to E in alt, 41 notes. 
rhe quality of tone in each stop is good, used either in chorus or in 


solo. The new swell is very 


effective. 


The Clarabella stop (the 


invention of Mr. Bishop), and the Cremona, are very beautiful and 


effective. 
addition of pedal pipes ; 


The instrument would have been much benefited by the 
; but it was found impracticable to introduce 
them, there not being sufficient space. 


Previous to the above repair, 


the instrument had been nearly cut to pieces, through the wantonness 
of bad tuners; but, we are happy to say, the original Schnetzler tone 


has been restored by Mr. Bishop. 


LAW REPORT. 


No. XXXI.—ON THE RIGHT TO REPAIR A CHANCEL.® 


THis suit commenced in the Episco- 
pal Consistorial Court of Norwich, and 
was originally a business of the office 
of the Judge promoted by the church- 
wardens of Clare, Suffolk, against the 
Bishop of Ely, impropriator of a por- 
tion of rectorial or great tithes of that 


parish, for not repairing the chancel of 


Clare church. 
Articles on the part of the promoters 
were admitted. 


* Upon an application for a prohibition pr 


The Bishop, in his answers to these 
articles, admitted that, by law, par- 
sons or rectors of parishes are bound 
to sustain the chancels of their parish 
churches, save as to exemptions by 
special composition, custom, or other- 
wise. Ile also admitted that, among 
the hereditaments, &c., of which, as 
appertaining to the Bishop of Ely, he 
was In possession, was a portion ot 
tithes arising within Clare parish: 


nter defectum triationis, the Court of Arches had 


been enjoined from proceeding as to a custom till an issue was tried, the record of the judgment, 


setting forth a verdict finding a custom for the parishioners to repair the chancel 


is conclusive 


evidence in the Ecclesiastical Court of the existence and validity of the custom 
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that such portion heretofore belonged 
to, and was from time immemorial (as 

he believed) in the possession of, 

the dissolved religious house of St. 

John the Baptist at Stoke, near Clare ; 

that it became vested in the Crown, 

and was granted by 42 Eliz. to the see 

of Ely. 

An allegation on behalf of the 
Bishop of Ely was afterwards ad- 
mitted, which—after setting forth, 
that neither the Bishops of Ely nor 
their lessees had ever exercised any 
right in, or enjoyed any advantage 
from, the chancel, either in respect of 
pews, burials, or monuments; and 
that the benetits therefrom had always 
been enjoyed by the vicar and church- 
wardens of the parish—pleaded, that 
“ from time immemorial the chancel 
had always been repaired by the 
churchwardens out of certain rents, or 
by means of rates equally levied on 
the parishioners for the repairs of the 
church including the chancel, to which 
rates the lessees of the portion of 
tithes, appertaining to the see of Ely 
within Clare parish, were assessed, 
and had paid, in respect of such tithes, 
in common with the other pa- 
rishioners; and that in no instance, 
except the present, had any proprietor 
or his lessee of such portion of tithes 
been called upon to repair the 
chancel.” 

The answers of the churchwardens 
to this allegation were objected to; 
and being prenounced sufficient, that 
decree was, on appeal, reversed by the 
Court of Arches, and the cause re- 
tained. Further answers were given 
in, and evidence was taken on both 
sides, and the cause was set down for 
hearing. 

On the second session of Hilary 
Term (28th of January) 1831, the 
registrar of the Court of Arches 
alleged, that he had been served with 
aa order from the Court of Common 
Pleas, setting forth that a rule nisi had 
been granted to show cause why a 

robibition should not issue to pro- 
Pit the further proceedings in the 
Court of Arches, and enjoining it to 
Stay proceedings in the mean time. 

This rule for a prohibition nisi, 
generally, was obtained at the in- 
stance of the churchwardens. On 








the 15th of April the rule was made 
absolute. 

On the third session of Trinity 
Term (12th of June’, 1832, the regis- 
trar of the Arches alleged that the 
writ of prohibition had been amended 
by limiting the prohibition to the trial 
of the custom. 

On the first session of Michaelmas 
Term, 1832, the Court, upon the ap- 
plication of the proctor for the church- 
wardens, directed the hearing of the 
cause to be suspended until the ques- 
tion of the custom had been tried. 

On the 8th of January, 1833, the 
trial came on before Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Tindal and a special jury, when a 
verdict was given—that in the parish 
of Clare there is and hath been from 
time immemorial, a certain ancient 
and laudable custom for the pa- 
rishioners to repair the chancel. Judg- 
ment was signed on the SOth of 
January: and the churchwardens 
were condemned in the costs attend- 
ing the application for the writ of 
prohibition. 

On the fourth session of Hilary 
Term, an ottice-copy of the judgment 
was brought into the registry of the 
Court of Arches; and on the by-day 
the cause stood for hearing. 

Aiter the pleadings had been 
opened, the Court said :—there is in 
this case a decision of law that, from 
time immemorial, the parish of Clare 
has repaired the chancel of its own 
parish church. 

Phillimore and Lushington for the 
churchwardens. 

The jury have decided on the fact, 
not on the law ; and the question now 
is, whether their finding can exonerate 
the impropriator of the great tithes or 
his lessee from the repair of the chan- 
cel, which is imposed upon them by 
the general law. ‘The question of the 
legality of such a custom is most im- 
portant, and belongs to this Court. 

Per Curtam.—aA custom, which is 
found by a jury to be immemorial, will 
here be considered valid: a compo- 
sition or agreement will be presumed, 

Argument resumed.—The mere ex- 
istence of the fact, that there is a par- 
ticular custom, is not suflicient to 
establish the validity of the custom. 
Many customs, or rather usages—for 
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the word custom implies the notion of 
legal validity— may prevail which are 
not legal: e. g. that tithes shall be 
assessed to the church-rate, instances 
of which seem to have occurred in 
this parish of Clare ; but, however an- 
cient such an usage may be, we appre- 
hend that it cannot be sustained,— 
whether the parsonage and tithes be 
in lay or spiritual hands. The whole 
of the parsonage, be the possession in 
whomsoever it may, is subject to the 
repairs of the chancel: all persons 
who are in the perception of the rec- 
torial tithes are liable in this respect : 
their relative proportions may be set- 
ued among the parties. If the fabric 
of the chancel be very solid, it may 
not require repair within the memory 
ot man: but though there is an absence 
of proof that the person, who is de 
Jacto liable to repair the chancel, has 
ever been called upon to repair it, 
that will not exonerate him; his lia- 
bility to make the re pairs when they 
are required will still remain. 

Per Curtam.—tThe finding of the 
jury is, that the parishioners have re- 
paired the chancel from time imme- 
morial: whereas the argument 
on the assumption that no repairs 
have been done. If that had been 
the case, the jury could not have found 
that the parishioners repaired: and 
the general law would take place. 

Argument resumed.—Where it is 
shewn that the chancel has been re- 
paired by the parishioners at large out 
of a church-rate, they may have taken 
a burthen upon themselves which 
seems to admit a liability, but it is 
different, where the repairs have been 
paid for out of a church estate. We 
know of no authority, nor of any in- 


goes 


stance where the parishioners are 
bound to repair the chancel, except 
in London: but in London the cus- 
tom arose from the land in the different 
parishes being covered with houses, 
whence also grew that other custom 
prevailing in this city, that of the ap- 
pointment of both churchwardens by 
the parishioners. Ignorance may often 
lead parishioners to repair the chancel ; 
but that will not bind them when bet- 
ter informed. 1 Burn Ecc. Law, tit. 
Church, s. 6. (Repairs). Prideaux, 
p- 74. Gibson, vol. i. p. 199. Lynde. 


p. 53. Williams v. Bond, Pense v. 
Prowse, Hawkins’ case. 

Per CurtaM.—The general impres- 
sion in Hawkins’ case seems that the 
parishioners may be bound to repair. 
Is there any case where it has been 
held that a custom for the parishioners 
to repair the chancel is illegal ? 

Dr. Lushington.—None that I am 
aware of. Hawkins’ case must be 
taken with reference to all its circum- 
stances. We submit that there is no 
authority by which it can be held that 
great tithes are exempted from a por- 
tion of liability in the repairs of the 
chancel. 

The King’s Advocate and Addams 
for the Bishop of Ely. 

We are surprised to find the case 
argued, the hearing of the cause having 
been suspended by a prohibition on 
the other side. The fact, that there 
is “ a good and laudable custom” for 
the parishioners of Clare to repair the 
chancel, is now established by a ver- 
dict. How can this Court take the 
question into consideration? We ad- 
mit that, generally, the lessee of the 
great tithes is bound to keep the 
chancel in repair; but there may bea 
special exemption: and when a cus- 
tom exists for the parishioners to 
sustain the chancel, they may be com- 
pelled so to do. It is, however, said 
that a custom may have existed, and 
yet be invalid; and this, perhaps, 
may be so, in a case of very gross 
manifest invalidity. Hawkins’ case 
has been remarked upon by the Court: 
the other cases do not affect the ques- 
tion. 

JUDGMENT.—Sirk JOHN NICHOLL. 
—This was originally a suit by the 
churchwardens of Clare, in the diocese 
of Norwich, against the Bishop of 
Ely, as impropriator of a portion of 
the great tithes, to compel him to 
repair the chancel. The Bishop in 
defence pleaded, that he never had 
repaired the chancel, that be had no 
enjoyment of it, nor emolument from 
it, either as to seats, or burials, or monu- 
ments; but that the rights in respect 
thereof had always been exercised by 
the vicar and charchwardens of the 
parish, and that from time immemo- 
rial the parishioners had by custom 
repaired the chancel. To try this 
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latter defence, the churchwardens 
moved for a prohibition, which ac- 
cordingly issued to this Court; the 
question of custom has been tried in 
the Court of Common Pleas, and a 
verdict given that the parish is bound 
to repuir the chancel: this verdict is 
accompanied with costs. In trying 
the question of custom at common 
law, it was open to the churchwardens, 
I apprehend, to show that there was 
no such custom, but that the expense 
of the repairs, as they were wanted, 
had been defrayed out of the rents of 
estates vested in the churchwardens 
tor such a purpose. However that 
may have been, the finding of the 
jury is in general terms, and in favour 
of the defendant, the Bishop of Ely. 
This seems to me quite decisive of 
the question. It is not open to this 
Court now to investigate the custom, 
whether it be legal or not. The find- 
ing of the jury in this case sets the 
matter at rest; and so I think it must 
have been considered, because on the 
part of the parish the proceedings here 
have stood over from time to time 
until the result at common law should 








Domestic.—The first Reformed 
Parliament, after a two years’ career 
of mischievous misrule, has been dis- 
missed—to give an account of its mis- 
conduct. It has long been evident that 
many of them were missent thither— 
we hope there will be no mistake this 
time. The Conservatives, however, 
will do well to prevent deteat through 
miscalculation. They have only to 
act with energy, and Mister Roebuck, 
Mister Faithtul, &c. &c. will be mys- 
tified but not missed! ! 

These Volscians were fluttered at 


St. Stephen’s ruins on the 30th of 


December, 1834. “ Creta notandus 
dies.’ !/! “God save the King.” 

We have to congratulate the country 
on the reaction which has universally 
taken place. The Destructives are 
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be ascertained: and upon the verdict 
being given, it certainly was the ex- 
pectation of this Court that the 
churchwardens would have proceeded 
no further in the suit. Whatever then 
may be the general law and prima 
facie presumption in regard to the 
repairs of a chancel, still they are 
liable to be controlled by special cus- 
tom: and I can see no reason why 
such a custom, as has been found, 
should not exist in Clare parish: in 
London sucli a custom exists gene- 
rally: that indeed may be on peculiar 
grounds; but the inference from the 
authorities upon the point is, that such 
a custom may also exist in country 
parishes. It turns out then that these 
proceedings have been an attempt of 
the parishioners of Clare to throw a 
burden from themselves upon the in- 
propriator; and they prove to have 
been untounded. Under these cir- 
cumstances, | am of opinion that the 
impropriator is entitled to be dis- 
missed with his costs both in this 
Court and in the Episcopal Court of 
Norwich. 





destroyed—the Whigs for ever denuded 


—and once more 
“The Kina’s name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction 
want.”’ 


The important manifesto of the 
prime minister, however, to his con- 
stituents, is, at this crisis, the para- 
mount, and almost exclusive, object 
of public attention; we theretore 
submit it to our readers, as far 
more worthy their perusal than any 


thing we can offer, for the address of 


the honourable baronet is not only a 
model of chaste composition, but as 
admirable in sentiment as it is re- 
markable for frankness, and the purest 
spirit of patriotism. The fiat of ap- 
probation has already been awarded 





















to it by the country, and even the 
premier’s political opponents have been 
compelled to bear unwilling testimony 
to its merits 


GenTLEMEN,—On the 26th of No- 
vember last, being then at Rome, I 
received from His Majesty a summons, 
wholly unforeseen aud unexpected by 
me, to return to England without de- 
lay, for the purpose of assisting His 
Majesty in the formation of a new 
government. I instantly obeyed the 
command for my return; and on my 
arrival | did not *, after an 


anxious review of the position of pub- 


hesitate 





lic affairs, to place at the disposal of 
my Sovereign any services which | 
might be thought capable of rendering. 

My acceptance of the first office in 


the government terminates for the pre- 
sent my political connexion with you, 
In seeking the renewal of it, whenever 
you shall be called upon to pi 
the duty of electing a representative ip 
Parliament, | feel it incumbent 
me to enter into a dec 
views of 


reserved 


riorm 


upon 
J 

laration of my 
public po icy as full and un- 
as [ can make it, consistently 


with my duty as a minister of th 
crown. 
You are entitled to this from th 


nature of the trust which I again solicit, 
from the long habits of friendly inter- 
course in which we have lived, and 
from your tried adherence to me in 
times of difficulty, when the demon- 
stration of unabated confidence was of 
peculiar value. I gladly avail myself 
also of this—a legitimate opportunity 
of making a more public appeal—of 
addressing, through you, to that great 
and intelligent class of society of which 
you are aportion, anda fair and unex- 
ceptionable representative — to that 
class which is much less interested in 
the contentions of party than in the 
maintenance of order and the canse of 
good government—that frank exposi- 
tion of general principles and views 
which appears to be anxiously © 
pected, and which it ought not to be 
the inclination, and cannot be the in- 
terest, of a minister of this country to 
withhold. Gentlemen, the 
duties in which I am engaged have 
been imposed upon me through no act 
of mine. Whether they were an object 


X- 


arduous 


of ambiticn coveted by me—whether | 
regard the power and distinction they 
confer as any sufficient compensation 
for the heavy sacrifices they involve 

are matters of mere personal concern, 


The 


on which | will not waste a word. 
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King, in a crisis of great difficulty, re- 
quired my services. The question | 
had to decide was this: shall I obey 
the call, or shall | shrink from the re- 
sponsibility, alleging as the reason that 
| consider myself, in consequence ot 
the Reform Bill, as labouring under a 
sort of moral disqualification, which 
must preclude me and all who think 
with me, both now and for ever, from 
entering into the official service of the 
crown? Would it, | ask, be becoming 
in any public man to act upon sucha 
principle? Was it fit that I should 
assume that either the object or the 
effect of the Reform Bill has been to 
preclude all hope of a successful appeal 
to the good sense and calm judgment 
of the people ; and so to fetter the pre- 
rogative of the crown, that the King 
has no free choice among his subjects, 
but must select his ministers from one 
section, 
men. 

I have tak 
h ive 


and one section only, of public 


en another course; but I 
not taken it without deep and 
anxious consideration as to the proba- 
bility, that my opinions are so far in 
unison with those of the constituent 
of United Kingdom, as to 
ible me and those with whom I am 
about to act, and whose sentiments are 
in entire concurrence with my own, to 
establish such a claim upon public con- 
fidence, as shall enable us to conduct 
with vigour and success the govern- 
ment of this country. 

I have the firmest conviction that 
that confidence cannot be secured by 
any other course than that of a frank 
and explicit declaration of principle ; 
that vague and unmeaning professions 
of popular opinions may quiet distrust 
for a time, may influenee this or that 
election ; but that such professions 
must ultimately and signally fail, if, 
being made, they are not adhered to, 
or if they are inconsistent with the 
honour and character of those who 
make them. 

Now | say at once that I will not ac- 
cept power on the condition of declaring 
myself an apostate from the principles 
on which | have heretofore acted. At 
the same time I never will admit that 
I have been, either before or after the 
Retorm Bill, the defender of abuses or 
the enemy of judicious reforms. I ap- 
peal with confidence, in denial of the 
charge, to the active part I took in the 
great question of the Currency —in 
the consolidation and amendment of 
the Criminal Law—in the revisal of the 
whole system of Trial by Jury — to 


body the 
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the opinions I have professed and uni- 
formly acted on with regard to other 
branches of the jurisprudence of the 
country—I appeal to this as a proof, 
that I have not been disposed to ac- 
quiesce in acknowledged evils, either 
from the mere superstitious reverence 
for ancient usages, or from the dread 
of labour or responsibility in the appli- 
cation of a remedy. 

But the Reform Bill, it is said, con- 
stitutes a new era; and it is the duty 
of a minister to declare explicitly, first, 
whether he will maintain the Bill itself; 
and, secondly, whether he will act upon 
the spirit in which it was conceived. 

With respect to the Reform Bill itself, 
I will repeat now the declaration which 
I made when I entered the House of 
Commons as a member of the Reformed 
Parliament,—that I cousider the Re- 
form Bill a final and irrevocable settle- 
ment of a great constitutional question 
—a settlement, which no friend to the 
peace and welfare of this country would 
attempt to disturb, either by direct or 
by insidious means. 

“Then as to the spirit of the Reform 
Bill, and the willingness to adopt and 
enforce it as arule of government. If 
by adopting the spirit of the Reform 
Bill it be meant that we are to live in 
a perpetual vortex of agitation—that 
public men can only support themselves 
in public estimation by adopting every 
popular impression of the day ; by pro- 
mising the instant redress of any thing 
which any body may call an abuse ; by 
abandoning altogether that great aid 
of government, more powerful than 
either law or reason, the respect for 
ancient rights, and the deference to 
prescriptive authority,—if this be the 
spirit of the Reform Bill, I will not 
undertake to adopt it. But if the spirit 
of the Reform Bill implies merely a 
careful review of institutions, civil and 
ecclesiastical, undertaken in a friendly 
temper, combining with the firm main- 
tenance of established rights the cor- 
rection of proved abuses and the redress 
of real grievances ;—in that case | can, 
for myself and colleagues, undertake to 
act in such a spirit, and with such in- 
tentions. ; 

Such declarations of general prin- 
ciple are, I am aware, necessarily 
vague ; but in order to be more explicit, 
1 will endeavour to apply them prac- 
tically to some of those questions which 
have of late attracted the greatest share 
of public interest and attention. > 

I take, first, the Inquiry into Muni- 
cipal Corporations. 







It is not my intention to advise the 
crown to interrupt the progress of that 
inquiry, or to transfer the conduct of 
it from those to whom it was committed 
by the late government. For myself I 
gave the best proof that I was not un- 
friendly to the principle of inquiry, by 
consenting to be a member of that com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on 
which it was originally devolved. 

No report has yet been made by the 
commissioners to whom the inquiry 
was afterwards referred, and until that 
report be made I cannot be expected to 
give on the part of the government any 
other pledge than that they will bestow 
on the suggestions it may contain, and 
the evidence on which they may be 
founded, a full and unprejudiced con- 
sideration. 

I will, in the next place, address 
myself to the questions in which those 
of our fellow-countrymen who dissent 
from the doctrines of the Established 
Church take an especial interest. In- 
stead of making new professions, I will 
refer to the course which I took upon 
those subjects when out of power. In 
the first place, I supported the measure 
brought forward by Lord Althorp, the 
object of which was to exempt all classes 
from the payment of church rates, ap- 
plying in lieu thereof, out of a branch 
of the revenue, a certain sum for the 
building and repair of churches, I 
never expressed, nor did | entertain 
the slightest objection to the principle 
of a Bill, of which Lord John Russell 
was the author, intended to relieve the 
conscientious scruples of Dissenters in 
respect to the ceremony of marriage. 
I give no opinion now on the particular 
measures themselves. They were pro- 
posed by ministers in whom the Dis- 
senters had confidence ; they were 
intended to give relief; and it is suffi- 
cient for my present purpose to state 
that I supported the principle of them. 
I opposed, and I am bound to state that 
my Opinions in that respect have under- 
gone no change, the admission of Dis- 
senters as a claim of right into the 
Universities ; but I expressly declared, 
that if regulations enferced by public 
authorities superintending the profes- 
sions of law and medicine, and the 
studies connected with them, had the 
effect of conferring advantages of the 
nature of civil privileges on one class 
of the King’s subjects, from which 
another class was excluded, those re- 
gulations ought to undergo modifica- 
tion, with the view of placing all the 
King's subjects, whatever their religious 
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creeds, upon a footing of perfect equa- 
lity with respect to any civil privilege. 

[ appeal to the course which I pur- 
sued on those several questions when 
office must have been out of contem- 
plation’; and 1 ask with confidence, Does 
that course imply that I was actuated 
by any illiberal or intolerant spirit to- 
wards the dissenting body, or by an 
unwillingness to consider fairly the 
redress of any real grievances ? 

In the examination of other questions 
which excited public feeling I will not 
omit the Pension List. I resisted, and 
with the opinions | entertain I should 
again resist, a retrospective inquiry 
into pensions granted by the crown at 
a time when the discretion of the crown 
was neither fettered by law nor by the 
expression of any opinion on the part 
of the House of Commons. But I voted 
for the resolution moved by Lord Al- 
thorp, that pensions on the Civil List 
ought for the future to be confined to 
such persons only as have just claims 
to the royal beneficence, or are entitled 
to consideration on account either of 
their personal services to the crown, 
or of the performanee of duties to the 
public, or of their scientific or literary 
eminence. On the resolution which I 
thus supported as a private member of 
parliament [ shall scrupulously act as a 
minister of the crown, and shall advise 
the grant of no pension which is not 
in conformity with the spirit and in- 
tention of the vote to which I was a 
party. 

Then, as to the great question of 
Charch Reform. On that head I have 
no new professions to make. I cannot 
give my consent to the alienation of 
church property in any part of the 
United Kingdom from strictly eccle- 
siastical purposes ; but | repeat now 
the opinions that I have already ex- 
pressed in parliament in regard to the 
Church Establishment in Ireland—that 
if, by an improved distribution of the 
revenues of the Church, its just in- 
fluence can be extended, and the true 
interests of the established religion pro- 
moted, all other considerations should 
be made subordinate to the advance- 
ment of objects of such paramount im- 
portance. 

As to church property in this country, 
no person has expressed a more earnest 
wish than I have done that the question 
of tithe, complicated and difficult as I 
acknowledge it to be, should, if possible, 
be satisfactorily settled by the means of 
a commutation, founded upon just prin- 
ciples, and proposed after mature con- 
sideration. 

VOL. XVII, NO, I. 


With regard to alterations in the laws 
which govern our Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment, I have had no recent oppor- 
tunity of giving that grave consideration 
to a subject of the deepest interest, 
which could alone justify me in making 
any public declaration of opinion. It 
is a subject which must undergo the 
fullest deliberation, and into that deli- 
beration the government will enter 
with the sincerest desire to remove 
every abuse that can impair the effi- 
ciency of the Establishment, to extend 
the sphere of its usefulness, and to 
strengthen and confirm its just claims 
upon the respect and affections of the 
people. 

It is unnecessary for my purpose to 
enter into further details. I have said 
enough with respect to general prin- 
ciples, and their practical application 
to public measures, to indicate the 
spirit in which the King’s government 
is prepared to act. Our object will be 
the maintenance of peace ; the scrupu- 
lous and honourable fulfilment, with- 
out reference to their original policy, 
of all existing engagements with fo- 
reign powers; the support of public 
credit; the enforcement of strict eco- 
nomy; and the just and impartial 
consideration of what is due to all 
interests, agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial. 

Whatever may be the issue of the 
nndertaking in which I am engaged 
I feel assured that you will mark, by 
a renewal of your confidence, your 
approbation of the course I have 
pursued in accepting office. I enter 
upon the arduous duties assigned 
to me with the deepest sense of the 
responsibility they involve, with great 
distrust of my own qualifications for 
their adequate discharge, but at the 
same time with a resolution to per- 
severe, which nothing could inspire 
but the strong impulse of public duty, 
the consciousness of upright motives, 
and the firm belief that the people of 
this country will so far maintain the 
prerogative of the King, as to give to 
the ministers of his choice, not an im- 
plicit confidence, but a fair trial, 

I am, Gentlemen, 
With affectionate regard, 
Most faithfully yours. 
(Signed) Ropert PEEL. 

With respect to the administration 
which is to support Sir R. Peel, we 
have great satisfaction in publishing 
an authentic list of their well-known 
and distinguished names; and although 
Lord Stanley and Sir J. Graham do 
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printed, has their cordial approbation, 


not (as we had reason to believe) at 
will 


present figure in the cabinet, we know, and that the new government 
from their published addresses, that the in the outset, have their support, and 
able State Paper of the minister, above —_ ultimately their cooperation. 
ADMINISTRATION. 
MINISTERS, 














THE NEW 
CABINET 
The Lord HighChancellor. . . . Lord Lyndhurst. 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the E >xchequer Sir Robert Peel. 
Lord President of the Council. . . . . « . . + « Earl of Rosslyn. 
The Lord Privy Seal. . . « « «+ « « Lord Wharncliffe. 
Secretary of State for the Home Department . «+ « « Mr. Goulburn, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Duke of Wellington. 












Secretary forthe Colonies . . . . . . « « « « « Earl of Aberdeen. 
First Lord of the Admiralty . . . . . . . . . « Earl De Grey. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland ‘ Sir Henry Hardinge. 






Lord Ellenborough. 
Right Hon. A. Baring. 





President of the Board of Control 

President of the Board of Trade. . . . 2... ee 

Paymaster of the Forces ..... =... =. =. « Sir E. Knatchbull. 

Secretary OfWer. <« « ee & @ Mr. Herries. 

Master-General of the Ordnance. . . . . . . « + Sir George Murray. 
OFFICERS OF STATE NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Lord Chamberlain of the Household . . . . . . Lord Jersey. 
Attorney-General . . . 1. . 2 2 © Mr. Fred. Pollock. 


Solicitor-General . Mr. Follett. 
Joint Secretaries of the Treasury. . . . . 2. « « ; a Gouge Clark and 
’ U Sir T. Freemantle. 
Secretary to the Admiralty. . . . . . Rt. Hon. G. R. Dawson, 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs . . . . . . . Lord Mahon. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland . . . . . . « « . « The Earl of Haddington. 
Lord-Chancellor of Ireland . . .. . . . . . . Sir Edward Sugden. 
Judge-Advocate General . . . . . .. =. . «+ « Sir John Beckett. 

















Attorney-General for Ireland. . . . . . « « + + Mr. Serj. Pennefather. 
Solicitor-General for Ireland . . * . . . « « « « Mr. D. Jackson. 
General Commanding-in-Chief . . . . . . . « « Lord Hill. 

Master of the Horse (Queen). . - « « « « Lord Denbigh. 






Lord Chamberlain and Comptre'er (ditto) eo « « « « Marl Bowe. 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance . . . . « « « « Lord Edw. Somerset. 
Store-Keeper of the Ordnance . . . . . . . + ~» Mr. Bonham. 

Lord Advocate of Scotland. . . . Sir William Rae. 

Board of Admiralty—Earl De Grey A Sir Geers re ‘Cockburn, Sir John Beresford, 
Sir Charles Rowley, Lord Ashley, and Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald (Knight of Kerry). 
Secretary, Mr. G. R. Dawson. 

Colonel Perceval—Treasurer of the Ordnance. 

ForeiGN.—Nothing of any immediate importance has occurred on the con- 
tinent since our last, 
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TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Rev. H. B. NewmMan.—A handsome silver salver has been presented to the Rev. 
H. B. Newman, M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, late Assistant Curate of St. John’s 
arish, Glastonbury, by a deputation of three of the ‘principal inhabitants of that town, 
‘in token of esteem, and in remembrance of the kind, faithful, and christian discharge 
fhis pastoral duties whilst among them, a.p. 1834.” 
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Rey. T. B. Rounp.—The parishioners of Wingham have presented a handsome silver 
snuff-box to the Rev. T. B. Round, M.A. of St. John’s College, as a mark of their 
unqualified respect and esteem for the manner in which he has performed the clerical 
duties of the parish, during the period that they have devolved on him. 


Rev. F. Hose.—A very pleasing and handsome testimony of respect and esteem 
has been presented by the humbler classes to the Rev. F. Hose, curate of the 
parish of the Holy Trinity. It consisted of an elegant silver tea-pot, purchased by 
small subscriptions varying from one penny to a shilling, and bore the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ A tribute of gratitude for zealous and faithful services rendered by the Rev. 
Frederick Hose to his attached congregation, which assembled at the School-room, in 
Trinity parish, Cambridge, during the repairs of the church, 1834.” 


Rev. J. Aprteton.—In consequence of the fidelity and unwearied exertions of the 
Rev. J. Appleton, M.A. in the general duties of the parish, and likewise his activity and 
personal exertions and influence in procuring the assistance of the neighbouring Clergy, 
whereby a third service has been established in the church, the congregation have in- 
creased his salary fifty pounds for the present year, and intimated their intention of 
making the same permanent during his stay amongst them. Here, then, we find the 
apostolic precept is listened to—the people know them that minister amongst them in 
spiritual things. They appreciate the characters of those devoted to their Master's 
service ; they feel the importance of having an authorized ministry amongst them, who, 
whilst they are personally independent, are the servants of all men for the Lord’s sake. 


Rev. Dr. JamMes.—On Thursday, the 27th Nov. a valuable piece of plate was pre- 
sented to Dr. James, the late Curate of Calne, Wilts. The plate consists of a richly 
wrought salver, value seventy guineas, enriched by the arms of Dr. James, and bearing 
the following inscription :—‘*‘ Presented to the Rev. J. B. James, B.C.L., M.D., F.L.S., 
by his friends at Calne, in testimony of their high respect for his character as a clergy- 
man.” 


Rev. H. G. Watkins, M.A.—The parishioners of St. Swithin and St. Mary, Botham, 
have lately presented their rector, the Rev. Henry George Watkins, M.A. with a very 
handsome silver salver (weighing 200 ounces), tea-pot, and cream ewer, at the cost of 
nearly 1407, *‘ in token of respect and esteem; he having resided amongst them for 
twenty-nine years, and during that time faithfully and affectionately discharged the 
duties of his pastoral office, and also proved himself, upon all occasions, an excellent 
neighbour, adviser, and friend.” 


Rev. T. HARRISON VALLETORT Mitt.—aA large silver salver of exquisite workman- 
ship, value 70/., has been presented by the parishioners of Northam to their vicar, the 
Rev. Thomas Harrison Valletort Mill, ‘‘ as a tribute of their gratitude and esteem for 
the long and unwearied exertions, the zeal and fidelity, with which he has ever laboured 
to promote their spiritual and eternal welfare; 29th September, 1834.”’ 


Rev. H. S. PLrumptre.—The congregation of St. Mary’s Church, Newington, have 
lately presented, through the medium of the churchwardens, a very splendid silver time- 
piece to the Rev. H. S. Plumptre, on his retiring from the office of morning preacher, to 
take possession of St. Mary’s Chapel, Lambeth. It is but justice to state, that this is the 
second tribute of respect which the reverend gentleman has received at the hands of the 
congregation during the short space of less tl:an three years. 


HaTkED TOWARDS THE CLtERGY.—Of the “ Tributes of Respect’? to the Clergy 
of the Established Church which merely came under our own observation, during 
the past year, and doubtless there were hundreds more, we had the gratification of 
recording nearly seventy that were offered in testimony of the exemplary and faithful 
manner in which our brethren discharged their all-important duties. What will our 
enemies say to facts of this kind? Can they, as men who lay claim to the slighest 
particle of honour or honesty, (which we understand they do) ever repeat their dis- 
gusting falsehoods, by endeavouring to invest the minds of the ignorant with the belief 
that the Clergy are abhorred? It was the saying of one of no mean authority, “ I 
never knew a man who spoke against the Clergy or the Church that was a truly good 


man.” Our own experience for the last fifteen years confirms the observation, 
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Bisnop or Catcutta.—By the last accounts from India we learn that the Bishop 
of Calcutta had given notice to the Indian Government that he was about to commence 
his episcopal visitation. The Bishop intended to visit Madras, Penang, Malacca, Ceylon, 
and other places in his diocese. 














ANNIVERSARY AT THE CHARTER-House.—The anniversary of the “ Founder’s 
Day,” was celebrated on Friday, Dec. 19, at the Charter House, when a very numerous 
party of noblemen and gentlemen assembled to commemorate the foundation of that 
admirable establishment “ for the advancement of sound learning and religious educa- 
tion.” Greater enthusiasm has been, we believe, rarely, if ever witnessed, while each 
allusion to the present state of the United Kingdom, whicti bore a conservative meaning 
(and such allusions were neither few nor obscure) was received with heartfelt pui tdla, 
(“no mistake” there) ; and this meeting, assembled for convivial, and not for politica, 
purposes, exhibits a plain unvarnished specimen of the feeling of the educated and intel- 
ligent part of the British nation,—a feeling of loyalty to the King, devotion to the Churchs 
and deep-rooted attachment to the best interests and admirable institutions of the 












country, 







GENEROSITY OF THE BisHor or LLANDaFF.—We have great pleasure in recording 
that the Right Rev. the Bishop of Llandaff, Dr. Copleston, has, in addition to the sum 
of 100/. which he has lately given for erecting a new church for the use of the inhabitants 
of the borough of Newport, in the county of Monmouth (in his own diocese), most libe- 
rally added the sum of 100/. to the subscription now raising for building a new church at 
Honiton, which we are glad to learn is going on prosperously. 
















LIBERALITY OF Becum SumRoo.—The “ Calcutta Christian Intelligencer” announces 
the gratifying fact that 150,000 rupees ( 15,0002.) had been received from her Highness 
the Begum Sumroo, at Meerut, for missionary and other charitable purposes, and had 
been invested in government paper in the names of the Bishop and Arciideacon of Cal- 
cutta as trustees. A correspondence had taken place between her highness and the 
bishop as to the appropriation of the fund, and it was determined that the interest of 
one lac of rupees should be appropriated to the preparation and employment of mission- 
aries, and the remaining 50,000 to works of charity amongst prisoners and debtors. 










GENEROSITY OF THE MARQuIsS oF ButTE.—The Marquis of Bute has appointed the 
Rev. Mr. Macbride to the new parish of Rothsay. His lordship has most handsomely 
and liberally come forward and offered to build another church, manse, and offices, to 
give a glebe, and to endow a new parish. Such noble conduct cannot fail to endear the 
aristocracy to the people of this country ; and were it generally imitated by the nobility, 
radicalism and voluntaryism, those twin enemies of our country’s peace and prosperity, 
would, ere long, be extinct. The best reply to the cry of destroying the Church is to 
extend her borders, to make atonement for a century’s neglect. The extension of the 
Church is the death of voluntaryism. Even the ranks of voluntaryism will begin to thin 
when the doors of new parish churches open to the poor, and new pastors inquire after 
them and their families. If the Marquis of Abercorn would endow one or two new 
ft parish churches in the Abbey parish of Paisley, out of the Teinds which he possesses; 
and if the Duke of Hamilton were to subdivide the overgrown parish of Hamilton, con- 
taining 10,000 souls, these noblemen would do more for true conservative politics, and 
for the destruction of radicalism, than by any other possible means. There is nothing 
more certain in Scotland than the connexion between irreligion and radicalism. 
















Ciericat Muniricence.—At the close of the audit, last week, the dilapidated 
state of the beautiful cloisters of the cathedral at Worcester was reported to the 
Prebendaries then assembled, and it appeared that a large sum would be required for 
their repair, in addition to the many costly works now in progress. The Rev. Mr. 
Peel immediately rose and stated, that he had, in his will, be queathed the sum of 
10002. to be laid out for the general advantage of the fabric, but he felt that on no 
occasion could that sum be better bestowed than under the present circumstances ; 
he therefore requested their immediate acceptance of it. This is but one of the 
many instances of the munificence of the rev. gentleman. Our readers may recollect 
it was but a short time ago we recorded a donation of 600/. towards the erection of a 








tower for his parish church in Worcestershire. 
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CONSERVATIVE Society.—At a meeting of this society, held on Tuesday, Nov. 25, 
the returns from various parts of Ireland showing the relative landownership and taxation 
of Protestants and Papists were continued. The total results in 308 parishes to Nov. 25, 
were—number of acres having Protestant landlords, 2,551,002a. 2r. 6p.; Roman Catho- 
lics, 76,625a. Or. 13p.; composition levied off Protestants, 102,439/, 12s, 4d.; Roman 
Catholics, 3,078/. 3s. 114d. 


New OrGAN AT BATH.—At a common hall, the Corporation of Bath liberally sub- 
scribed the sum of 200/. towards building a new organ for the abbey. It is intended to 
raise the sum of 2900/. by public subscription, for the express purpose of erecting a first- 
rate organ in the church, to be equalled by none in the west of England, and a grand 
musical festival is intended to take place on the opening of the organ. In after years, 
it is intended to have triennial festivals, for the benefit of the general and united 
hospitals. 


Tue Cuurcu or ENGLAND Lay AssociaTion.—A meeting of this association lately 
took place at the Upper Assembly-rooms, Bath, on which occasion the Rev. Mr. O’Sulli- 
van attended; who, in a speech of such eloquence as we cannot attempt to describe, 
stated the present condition of the Irish Church, and advocated its cause. The large 
room was filled with company, about 900, and their applause testified not only their feel- 
ings and judgments to be in unison with the speaker, but the winning influence of his 
oratory. Mr. O'Sullivan combated several erroneous opinions which had been propa- 
gated relative to the revenues of the Church, and described the state of the south of 
Ireland in such terms as powerfully to impress his auditors. He stated, that from official 
documents it appeared that 560 assassinations had been committed in a period of two 
years. The Rev. Mr. Tottenham and several other speakers eloquently addressed the 
meeting. The Bishop presided: who, in speaking of His Majesty’s firm attachment to 
the Church, said he heard him express himself to the effect, that ‘“‘ when he forsook the 
Church, may God forsake him !” 


A MEDAL IN CoMMEMORATION OF LUTHER.—A medal has just been struck at 
Berlin in commemoration of the translation of the Bible by Luther. On one side is the 
effigy of Luther, with the legend, “ Interpreter of the Divine word.” On the other, he 
is represented delivering to Germany, who is inclined before him, an open Bible. Above 
this group are these words—“ The Holy Scriptures in thine own Tongue ;” and below 
it—“ Commenced at the Wartburg, in 1522; finished at Wittemberg in 1534,—Jubilee 
of 1834.” 


Sr. Paut’s Scuoot.—The winter speeches by the scholars of this school were 
delivered on Monday, Dec. 22, in the school-room of the institution, in the presence 
of a numerous party of the friends and relatives of the scholars, and likewise we 
noticed several distinguished members of the Church. The pieces selected for 
declamation were, as usual, in Latin and English, and taken from Virgil, Juvenal, 
Demosthenes, Ovid, &c., and from Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and Shakspeare. 
The several speeches were ably delivered, and the exertions of the young orators 
weré warmly applauded. Prizes were subsequently bestowed on the most proficient. 
Messrs. Eddis, Jowett, Olivant, Harriott, Field, Mounsey, Coke, How, Hill, and 
Wright, delivered the Latin Orations; and Messrs. Jowett, Hotchin, Tate, and 
Alford, those in English. The company retired much gratified with the evident 
proficiency of the pupils, and assured of the careful system of instruction pursued by 
the officers of this noble seminary. 


ORDINATIONS.—The Bishop of Ely’s next Ordination will be holden in London, on 
Sunday, the 15th day of February next. The Candidates for Holy Orders are desired to 
transmit the requisite papers to his Lordship at Ely House, Dover-street, Piccadilly, a 
month previous to the before-mentioned day. 

The Bishop of Linceln’s next ordination will be held at Buckden, on Sunday, the 15th 
of March. Candidates are required to send their papers to his Lordship before the Ist of 
February. 
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ORDINATIONS.—1834. 


Gloucester . « 


Lincoln 
Winchest 


Name 


Allen, James 

Anson, Frederick . - 

Atkins, Wm. Hastings Martin 
Bates, John Ellison . . . « 
Bell, John Tesh — 
Bishop, Hugh Arthur . . 
Borlase, William . . 
Bowstead, John . 

Brookfield, Wm. Henry (let. dim.) 
Brown, Richard Lewis . 

Browne, Arthur ‘ 
Brooksbank, Henry Constai antine . 
Cardew, George , 
Chapman, William Sparrow 
Coplestone, Reginald Edward. 
Creswell, Richard Henry (/et. dim. 
Curtis, Jeremiah (let. dim.) . . + 
Dawes, Richard Jesson . ‘ 
Deacon, George Edward 

Denshire, Henry. . 

Evans, Lewis . 

Evanson, Charles. 

Forster, Henry Brooks . 

Gardner, Arthur Downes 

Green, Charles Stroud 

Greenslade, William . 

Hall, George Charles 

Hayton, Amos . 

Howell, Alexander James oo 
Jackson, William Ward, jun. . 
Jeffreys, Henry Anthony 

Lloyd, John (let. dim.) . 
Macdonald, Douglas 

Peake, Henry (let. dim.) 

Phillips, Francis Roberts 

Prichard, Richard. . . 

Quick, Charles Thomas (let. dim.) 
Rodd, Henry Tremayn = dim. ) 
Rolfe, George Crabb 

Sale, Richard . . . . - + e 
Stonhouse, Arthur 

Thompson, Thomas Bowser Harrison 
Trye, John Rawlin 

Wasey, William George Leigh 
West, Washbourne ° 
Wilson, Henry Johnson 
Wood, Richard Mountford . 
Wordsworth, Charles 

Yorke, Thomas (/et. dim.) 


Bedingfield, Rd. King 

Blunt, Robert . . 

Boothby, Brooke William Robert 
Bradford, William Bathurst 


w 


. Dec. 14. 
- Dec. 21. 


er e« 


Oxford . « 
Salisbury 


» Dec, 21. 


DEACONS. 


Degree. 
. M.A. 
« BA. 
. B.A. 
. M.A, 
« B.A. 
. B.A. 
. M.A. 
. B.A. 
« BA. 
- B.A. 
- BA. 
. M.A, 
. B.A. 


B.A. 


. B.A. 


PREPS SP >>> >>> > >ed; 


College. 
Trinity 

All Souls 
University 
Christ Church 
St. Peter’s 
Catharine Hall 
Queen’s 

St. John’s 
Trinity 
King’s 

Christ Church 
Wadham 
Exeter 
Pembroke 
Exeter 
Emmanuel 


. St. John’s 


Worcester 
Corpus Christi 
Clare Hall 
Oriel 
St.Edmund Hall 
Corpus Christi 
Jesus 

Christ Church 
Trinity 
Magdalen 
Queen's 
Magdalen Hall 
Lincoln 
Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Trinity 

Jesus 

Trinity 

Jesus 

St. John’s 
Exeter 

St. John’s 

St. John’s 
Wadham 
Queen’s 

Jesus 

Christ Church 
Lincoln 
Queen's 

St. John’s 
Christ Church 
Queen’s 


PRIESTS. 


- B.A. 
- B.A. 
. M.A. 
« BA. 


Queen’s 


St. Jobn’s 
All Souls 
Magdalen 


- Dee. 
. Dec. 


University. 


Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf, 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxf. 
Oxf. 


31. 


21. 


By Bishop of 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Salisbury 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Glouceste r 
Salisbury 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Gloucester 
Salisbury 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Winchester 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Oxford 
Winchester 
Salisbury 
Oxford 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Lincoln 
Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Lincoln 


Salisbury 
Lincoln 
Oxford 
Winchester 
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Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Bulley, Frederick. . . . . » M.A. Magdalen Oxf. Oxford 
Carter, Richard Foster. . . . 5 Sr. John’s Camb. Winchester 
Carey, Peter . . . . . M.A. Trinity Camb. Gloucester 
Clarke,Thomas . . —— -A. St. John’s Camb. Winchester 
Clifton, Robert Cox. . . . * Worcester Oxf. Oxford 
Close, Robert Wm. . ‘ 5 A. Queen’s Camb. Lincoln 
Clutterbuck, Henry. . . . A. St. Peter’s Camb. Lincoln 
Crouch, James Frederick . . . . M.: Corpus Christi Oxf. Oxford 
Dand, Thomas . . B.A. Queen’s Oxf, Lincoln 
Day, Henry Thomas (let. dim.) . . S.C.L. Clare Hall Camb. Winchester 
Durnford, Edmund .... . -A, Fell. of King’s Camb. Winchester 
Eden, Charles Page. . . . . . M.A. Oriel Oxf. Oxford 
Gould, Robert John. . . a .A. Wadham Oxf. Lincoln 
Greig, George. . . .A. St.EdmundHall Oxf. Lincoln 
Headlam, James G: arnett ie: oe ae ol Brasennose Oxf. Gloucester 
Johnson, William Henry . , -A. Worcester Oxf. Lincoln 
Kynaston, Herbert . . . »« M.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
Leslie, William ... . . M.A. Lincoln Oxf. Gloucester 
Lewis, David James . . we A. Jesus Oxf. Oxford 
Lowther, Beresford . . . . B.A. Exeter Oxf. Salisbury 
Maddock, Henry John. . . . 3A. Worcester Oxf. Lincoln 
a 3.A. Queen’s Oxf. Lincoln 
Norris, Thomas Elye_ . - « » B.A. Jesus Camb. Lincoln 
Oakley, William Henry - « BA. Trinity Dublin Lincoln 
Oldrid, John Henry . . . « + B.A. Magdalen Oxf. Lincoln 
Pears, James Robert . ©. . « M.A. Magdalen Oxf. Oxford 
Parker, John . . s » -A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. Lincoln 
Pidsley, Edward (let. dim. ) - « + B.A. Worcester Oxf. Winchest 
Poore, Charles Harwood . , -A. Queen’s Camb. Winchester 
Raine, John (let. dim.) . . ‘ .A. Fell. of Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Rawlins, Christopher . . . . .A. Oriel Oxf. Winchester 
Rogers, Geo. Bourdieu. . . . Pembroke Oxf. Salisbury 
Russell, Richard Norris. ° Fell. of Caius Camb. Lincoln 
Talbot, Hon. Geo. Gust. Chetwynd Christ Church Oxf. Gloucester 
Taylor, Vernon Pearce . . Christ Church Oxf. Lincoln 
Tovey, Thomas Leach Exeter Oxf. Salisbury 
Twining, George Brewster . University Oxf. Lincoln 
Sheppard, Henry Winter . . Trinity Camb. Gloucester 
Spyers, Thomas . .. . St. John’s Camb. Salisbury 
Stead, Alfed . . . « « Caius Camb.” Lincoln 
Stevens, William Everert . St. John’s Camb. Oxford 
Swan, Edward St. John’s Camb._ Lincoln 
Walker, Joseph . . Brasennose Oxf. Oxford 
Walker, Henry ... Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
Waller, Robert .. +, Brasennose Oxf. Gloucester 
Whiptram, Arthur (/e¢. a dim. }). « « BA. Teiniey Oxf. Gloucester 

Deans, 49.—Priests, 50.—Total, 99. 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 


S. B. Burnasy, LL.D. of Doctors’ Commons, has recently been appointed by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, Commissary of the city and diocese of Canterbury, 
of the Deaneries of South Malling, Pagham, and Terring, in Sussex; and also official 
to the Archdeacon, by the Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

Name. Appointment. 
Dodd, Philip Stanhope. . Chaplain in Ordinary to the King. 
Fielding, Allen . . . . Chaplain to H.M.S. Victory. 


Green, Charles Stroud. . Chaplains of Christ Church. 
Browne, Arthur . ° 


Griffith, J.G. a . Head Master of Bridgewater School. 
Halton, T. - . « « Curacy of St. Peter’s, Liverpool. 
Hayton, Amos . . +» Domestic Chaplain to Lady Wenman. 
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Name. Appointment. 


Norris, Frederick . . . Domestic Chaplain to Viscount Strangford. 

Parker, Edwin James . . Vicar of Waltham, St. Lawrence. A Surrogate for the 
Diocese of Sarum. 

Quekett, W. . . . «. . Evening Lecturer of St. George’s, Middlesex. 

Verschoyle, —. . . . « Minister of New Church, Baggot Street, Dublin. 










PREFERMENTS. 









Name. Prvferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Allen, Wm. Birkett Winterbourne, R. Gloster Gloster St. John’s Coll.Oxf. 
Ball, John . . . Reading, St. Lawr. V. Berks Sarum — St. John's Coll. Oxf. 













. . Preb. in Chester Cath. 7 ceor § Bp. of Chester 
Barlow, W.. = - : Coddington, R. Chester - Chester ¢ D. & C. of Chester 
Bond, W.H. . . Wymington, R. Beds Lincoln John Lee, Esq. 
Bull, Henry. . . St. Mary Magdalen Camb. Ely D.& C. of Christ Ch. 
Bull, Edward . . Pentlow, R. Essex London Rev. J. G. Bull 
Christie, R. C. . . Frethorne, R. Gloster Gloster Rev. C. F. Fenwick 
Clutterbuck, Hen., Kempton, V. Beds Lincoin P. Clutterbuck, Esq. 
Cooper, H. . . . Rye, V. Sussex Chich. Countess Burlington 
Dikes, Thomas. . North Ferriby, V. York York W. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Faulkner, R. R. . Havering-at-Bow, P. C. Essex London C. E. Heaton, Esq. 
Goodrich,C. . . Bittering-Parva, R. Norfolk Norwich J. Dover, Esq. 






Grainger, J. Cecil. St. Giles, Reading, V. Berks Sarum The King 


“ § Llaneugrad, R. rv ce r 
Griffith, John ‘{ Lianallgo, P. C. § Anglesea Bangor Bishop of Bangor 


Haworth, Richard . f All Saints & St. John Hunts Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
U Huntingdon, R. 
















Higgins, James. . Eleham, R. Kent Cant. Merton Coll, Oxford 
Hinds, Dr. . . . Yardley Herts Lincoln D.&C. of St. Paul’s 
Hooper, John . . Albury, R. Surrey Winch. H. Drummond, Esq. 
Hutton, Chas. Hen. Willoughby, V. Warwick Lichfield Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 
Jenour,A. . . . Rothby, P.C. Leicester Lincoln T. Babington, Esq. 
Jeremie, J. A. . . Preb. in Cath. Church of Lincoln Bishop of Lincoin 
Johnson, Paul . . Syderstand, R. Norfolk Norwich Trustees 

Jones, Howel . . Egerton, P.C. Kent Cant. Rev. Dr. Blomberg 
Litchfield, Francis . Ryhall-cum-Essendine, R.Rutland Peterboro’ Marquis of Exeter 
Moore, R.G. . . Horkstow, V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Yarborough 






Mesham, Arthur B. Wooton, St. Martin, R. Kent Cant. Sir J.W.H.Brydges 


a St. Margaret Pattens 1 
Newbury .. 4 and St. Gabriel, R. , } London London Corp. of London 


Parker, Edwin Jas. Waltham, St. Lawr. V. Berks Sarum Lord Braybrooke 












Pearse, George. . Martham, V. Norfolk Norwich D. & C, of Norwich 
Pitt, Charles . . Ashton Keynes, V. Wilts Sarum —_ Joseph Pitt, Esq. 
Proctor, W. M.. . Doddington, P.C. Northum. Durham Duke of Northumb. 
Rennington, Thos.. Cartmel, P.C. Lane. Chester Earl of Burlington 
Ridsdale, W. J. . Pool, P. C. York York Vicar of Otley. 
Roberts, George . Coleford, P.C. Gloster Gloster Bishop of Gloucest. 
Roberts, J. . . + Tal-y-Llyn, P.C. Anglesea Bangor 0. F. Meyrick, Esq. 
Russell, R.N. . . Beachampton, R. Bucks Lincoln Caius Coll. Camb. 






Smith, Urban . . Stoney Middleton, P.C. Derby Lichfield Vicar of Hathersaye 
Rev. C. Simeon, & 






Snow, Thomas . . St. Dunstan's, Fleet St.,V.London London ‘ hes 

Stephens, Darell . Little Petherick, R. Cornwall Exeter Sir W. Molesworth 

Talbot, Hon.G.G.C. Withington, R. Gloster Gloster, Bishop of Worcester 
Maldon, V. “4 

Trevelyan, George { with Cheniagton, PC. * Surrey Winch. Merton Coll.Oxford 

Watson, Thos. . . Newton, V. Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Ely 

Williams, D.H.T.G. Nearne, V. Pemb. St. Dav. The King 





re ¢€ . ; zs H. B. Wrey, Esq. 
Wrey, John. . . Kingsnympton, R. Devon Exeter { H. C. Millett, Esq. 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment, County. Diocese Patron. 
4 Hawkridge, R. 
* ¢ with Withypoole, C. 
Brydges, N. . . Willoughby, V. Warwick Lichfield Magdalen Coll. Oxf. 
Cane,Wm. A. . . Doddington, P.C. Northum. Durham Duke of Northumb. 
§ Llaneugard, R. 
* ¢ Lianallgo, P. C 
Disturnall, Josiah . Wormshill, R. Kent Cant. Christ's Hospital 
Mentmore, V. Bucks Lincoln RK. B. Harcourt, Esq. 
Toynton, All Saints, V. Lincoln Lincoln Lord Gwydyer 
Easton, Wm. . . Harsthorn Priors, V. Hants Winch. Bp. of Winchester 
§ Bishop's Castle, V. Hereford Hereford , Fill Manta 
*(¢ Shrawardine, R. Salop Hereford § ~ 
Hamley, Edw. . . Stanton St. John, R. Oxford Oxford New Coll. Oxford 
: oo 4 Cheveley, R. Camb. E! ‘ 
Hand, J.T... .) Outen h. er on a , Rev. J. T. Hand 
§ Rotherhithe, R. Surrey Winch. Clare Hall, Camb. 
*? Ewhurst, R. Sussex Chich. King’s Coll. Camb. 
Jane, W. H., D.D. Tredington, R. Wore, Wore. +  Caldecot, Liga 
Lowe, S.. . . . Darleston, R. Stafford Lichfield Rev. C. Simeon. 
Metcalf, F. . . . Reighton, V. York York Sir W. Strickland 
Tinsley, P.C. York York Earl Fitzwilliem 
es lig R. York York Lord Chancellor 
Myers, John. . . Rye, V. Sussex Chich. Countess Burlington 
f Chale, R. I.Wight Winch ‘ Rev. C. Richards 


Beaucamp, B. } Somerset B. & WellsMiss Wood 


Davies, R. Anglesea Bangor Bishop of Bangor 


Dupré, John 


Frowd, Isaac 


Hewett, J. S 


Mower, James . 


Richards, C. . South Stoneham, V. Hants § P. St.Mary’s,South. 
Rideout, P. . . . Farnham, R. Dorset Bristol Lord Chancellor 
Sikes, Thos.. . . Guilsborough, V. Northam.Peterbor’.Rev. Thos. Sikes 
Walcot, John . . Bitterley, R. Salop Hereford Sir J. D. King, Bt, 
Webster, Wm j Dymchurch, V. Kent Cant. Lord Chancellor 

: ‘ Blackmanstone, R. Kent Cant. Archbishop of Cant. 


aoa Maldon, V. eee “ai 
Williams, H. ‘ ne Chessington, P.C. Surrey Winch. Merton Coll. Oxford 


West Putford, R. Devon Exeter Lord Clinton 
Morwinstow, V. Cornwall Exeter Bishop of Exeter 


Yonge, Denys 


Name Appointment. 


Allen, H. . . . «  Precentor of Kilfinora, Ireland. 

Dodd, Charles wW. 7 M. A. of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Meade, Hon. & Rev. Pie rce M.A. of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Ormsby, Owen . . . Vicar of Ballymascaulon, Ireland. 
Pickwick, Charies . . . Late of Worcester College, Oxford. 
Walker, Robert . . . . Formerly of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Whitaker, Walker . . . Curate of West and East Stover, Dorset. 


OXFORD. >; 


ELECTIONS. Mr. Johu William Wing, of University 

Mr. George Markham Gifford, Scholar College, has been elected Scholar of that 

of New College, has been admitted Actual Society, on the Bennet Foundation ; Mr. 

Fellow, and Mr. William David Hall, from | George Stuart Ombler, of University, Mr. 

Winchester, has been admitted Scholar Frederick William Faber, of Balliol, and 

of that Society. Mr. William Fishburn Donkin, of St. Fd- 
VOL. XVII. NO. I. I 
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mund Hall, have been elected Scholars on 
the Yorkshire Foundation. 

Archibald Campbell Tait, B.A. Scholar 
of Balliol College, and William George 
Ward, B.A. Scholar of Lincoln College, 
and late a Commoner of Christ Church, are 
elected Fellows—and Mr. Lake, of Rugby 
School, and Mr. Goulburn, of Eaton School, 
Scholars of Balliol College. At the Ex- 
aminations in 1833, Mr. Tait was placed 
in the first class of Lit. Human. : and at 
the Examinations in the present Term, 
Mr. Ward was placed in the second class 
of Lit. Human. 

On Wednesday, Dec. 24, the following 
persons were admitted Actual Students of 
Christ Church, having been elected from 
Westminster in May last:—John James 
Randolph, Ambrose St. John, Frederick 
Luttrell Moysey ; also, the following Com- 
moners of Christ Church were elected Stu- 
dents by the Dean and Canons :—Osborne 
Gordon, Henry Hall, Augustus William 
Warde, Samuel Buckland, William Ed- 
mund Pole, and William Charles Cotton. 


BurnuaM University.—The Barring- 
ton Scholarships have been awarded to 
the following gentlemen of this Univer- 
sity :—Messrs. R. W. Furness, H. D. Grif- 
fith, R. Errington, and T. Watson. 

The following gentlemen succeed to the 
office of Select Preacher at Michaelmas, 
1835 :— 

The Rev. John Russell, D.D. of Ch. Ch. 

The Rev. Jas. S. M. Anderson, M.A. of 
Balliol. 

The Rev. W. F. Audland, M.A. of Q. 

The Rev. C. A. Hurtley, M.A. of C.C.C, 

The Rev. Joseph E. Riddle, M.A. of St. 
Edmund Hall. 


In Convocation, an instrument, bearing 
the common corporate seal of the Warden 
and Scholars of St. Mary Winton College, 
in Oxford, commonly called New College, 
was promulgated to the house. By this 
instrument the right of Exemption from the 
Examination for Degrees, hitherto claimed 
by Fellows of New College, is relinquished 
by that Body for ever, on behalf of al! 
persons hereafter to be elected from the 
foundation of Winchester College, with an 
express reservation, however, to them- 
selves and to their successors, of their an- 
cient privilege of proceeding to Degrees 
without supplicating the Grace of the House 
of Convocation. 

The sum of 50/. was voted from the 
University chest, in aid of a subscription 
for building a school room at Bexley, in 


the county of Kent, the University pos- 


sessing an estate in that parish. 
DEGREES CONFFRRED. 
DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 

Bampfylde Daniell, Christ Church. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Henry Ker Seymour, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, grand compounder. 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 
Elias Chadwick, Esq. Gentleman Com. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
Rev. Thomas Usmar, Queen’s Coll. 
Richard Prichard, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Arthur William Tooke, St. Alban Hall. 
Ed. T. B. Twisleton, Fellow of Balliol Coll. 
Rev. Reginald Pyndar Turner, Balliol Coll. 
Rev. Henry Hogarth, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. Richard Parson, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. William Wayman, Exeter Coll. 
John Osborne, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. Stephen Ralph Spicer, W orcesterColl. 
Rev. John Samuel Broad, St. Edmund H. 
Rev. Robert Gray, University Coll. 
Rev. Henry James, Worcester Coll. 
Charles W. Borrett, Demy of Mag. Col. 
Rev. W. Richardson, Fellow of Mag. Col. 
Richard Holberton, Exeter College. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
James Watson Cole, Magdalen Hall. 
James Beech, Corpus, grand compounder. 
Thomas Jackson, St. Mary Hall. 
Lewis Welsh Owen, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
William Henry Hussey, Balliol Coll. 
Bryan King, Brasennose Coll. 
Thomas Hanmer, Brasennose Coll. 
Henry Cornwall Legh, Brasennose Coll 
James Graham Domvile, Christ Church. 
Hon. Frederick W. A. Bruce, Christ Ch. 
Robert Henry Fortescue, Exeter Coll. 
Henry Dale, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Charles Dayman, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
William Jonathan Sawell, Magdalen Coll. 
William De Salis, Oriel Coll. 
George Still Law, Oriel Coll. 
William Henry Gunner, Trinity Coll. 
Richard Paynton Pigott, Trinity Coll. 
Benjamin Charles Dowding, Trinicy Coll. 
James Richard Owen, Scholarof JesusColl. 
Orlando H.B, Hyman, Scholar of Wadham. 
William Jeans, Wadham Coll. 
Peter Auburtin, Wadham Coll. 
Joseph Bush, Wadham Coll. 
Lewis Playters Herd, Merton Coll. 
Robert Govett, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 
Charles Crowe Snowden, Worcester Coll. 
Henry Cooper, Worcester Coll. 
John Backhouse Neilson, New Inn Hall. 
George Brydges Lee Warner, NewInn Hall. 
John Blommart, University Coll. 
Francis Marshall, New Coll. 
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William Henry Cooke, Brasennose Coll. 
Stephen Richard Waller, Brasennose Coll. 
Robert Fitz Wigram, Christ Church. 
John Cooke Faber, Christ Church. 
James Vaughan, Worcester Coll. 
Joseph Webster, Scholar of Trinity Coll. 
Joseph Sykes, Oriel Coll. 
James Bowling Mozley, Oriel Coll. 
Williain Parr Pitman, Exeter Coll. 
Lockhart William Jeffray, Bailiol Coll. 
James Thomas Johnson, St. Jolin’s Coll. 
Nathaniel Davies, Pembroke Coll. 
John Wilson, Scholar of Corpus Coll. 
Theophilus Pelly, Scholar of Corpus Coll. 
Henry Spencer Slight, Scholar of Cor. Coll. 
Charles Barnes, Scholar of Corpus Coll. 
D. Butler, Exhibitioner of Lincoln Coll. 
ltid Thomas, Oriel Coll. 
D.R.Godfrey, Michel Schol. of Queen’sColl. 
Alex. Lyon Emerson, Pembroke Coll. 
The names of those candidates who, at 
the Examination in the present Michael- 
mas Term, were admitted by the Public 
Examiners into the four Classes of Litere 
Hlumaniores, according to the alphabs tical 
' 


arrangement in each Class prescribed by 


the statute, stand as follows :— 


FIRST CLASS. 
Barnes, C. Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Dale, Henry, Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 
Daman, Charles, Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 
Godfrey, Daniel Race, Scholar of Queen’s 
College on the Michel Foundation. 
Hussey, W. H. Commoner of Balliol Coll. 
Hyman, O. H. B. Schol. of Wadham Coll, 
and one of Dean Ireland’s Scholars. 
Woolcombe, H. Student of Christ Church. 
SFCOND CLASS. 

Brancker, T. Scholar of Wadham Coll., 
and one of Dean Ireland’s Scholars. 
Bruce, the Hon. F. W. A. Com. of Ch. Ch. 
Davies, Nath. Scholar of Pembroke Coll. 
Govett, Robert, Scholar of Worcester Coll. 
Gunner, W. H. Commoner and Exhibi- 

tioner of Trinity Coll. 
Morris, J. B. Commoner of Balliol Coll. 
Owen, L. W. Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
Pocock, Nicholas, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
on the Michel Foundation. 
Stupart, G. T. Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
Ward, W. G. Scholar of Lincoln Coll. 
Wilson, J. Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Wing, J. W. Common, of University Co!! 


THIRD CLASS. 
Allen, Thos. Commoner of Balliol Coll. 
Black, Patrick, Commoner of Christ Ch. 
Blencowe, T. Common. of Wadham Coll. 
Boyce, H. Le Gr., Com. of Worcester Coll. 
Bright, J. E. Student of Christ Ch. 
Dewar, E. H. Commoner of Exeter Coll 


Faber, J. C. Commoner of Ch, Ch. 
Fortescue, R. H. Com. of Exeter Coll. 
Hanmer, T. Com. of Brasennose Coll. 
Jackson, Thomas, Clerk of St. Mary Hall. 
Johnson, J. T. Com. of St. John’s Coll. 
King, Bryan, Com. of Brasennose Coll. 
Kitson, E. P. Commoner of Balliol Coll. 
Law, G. S. Commoner of Oriel Coll. 
Mozley, J. B. Commoner of Oriel Coll. 
Pelly, T. Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Slight, H. S. Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Talbot, the Hon. W. C. Com. of Christ Ch. 
Vaughan, J. Com. of Worcester Coll. 
Waller, S. R. Com. of Brasennose Coll. 
Webster, Joseph, Scholar ot Trinity Coll. 
West, W. Scholar of Lincoln Coll, 
Woollcombe, W. W. Fellow of Exeter Coll. 
FOURTH CLASS. 
Anstice, R. R. Student of Christ Church. 
Butler, Daniel, Lord Crewe’s Exhibitioner 
of Lincoln Coll. 
Cookes, D. C. J. Com. of Worcester Coll. 
Coxe, H. J. F. Fellow of St. John’s Coll. 
De Salis, W. A. Gent. Com. of Oriel Coll. 
Domville, J. G. Commoner of Christ Ch. 
Emerson, A. L. Com. of Pembroke Coll. 
Hall, Henry, Commoner of Christ Ch. 
Jeans, W. Commoner of Wadham Coll. 
Mayne, H. B. Student of Christ Ch. 
Morris, John, Commoner of Jesus Coll. 
Newton, W. Commoner of Balliol Coll. 
Oswell, H. L. Commoner of Christ Ch. 
Owen, J. R. Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Pell, Jens, Gent. Com. of Exeter Coll. 
Radclyffe, C. E. Com. of Brasennose Coll. 
Ryder, W. D. Commoner of Exeter Coll. 
Sidney, John, Commoner and Hulme’s 
Exhibitioner of Brasennose Coll. 
Spry, A. B. Commoner of Trinity Coll. 
Sykes, J. Gent. Commoner of Oriel Coll. 
Vine, M. H. Scholar of University Coll. 
Whatman, J. Gent. Com. of Christ Ch. 
Wheeler, D. Com. of St. Edmund Hall. 
Wrench, H. O. Com. of Worcester Coll. 


The names of those Candidates who, at 
the Examination in the last Michaelmas 
Term, were admitted by the Public Exa- 
miners into the four Classes of Discipline 
Vuathematice et Physica, according to the 
alphabetical arrangement in each Class, 
prescribed by the statute, stand as follows: 

FIRST CLASS. 
Anstice, R. R. Student of Christ Ch. 
Jeffray, Lockhart William, Commoner and 

Snell’s Exhibitioner of Balliol Coll. 
Pocock, Nicholas, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 

on the Michel Foundation. 

SECOND CLASS. 
Ward, W. G. Fellow of Balliol Coll. 
Woollcombe, Henry, Student of Christ Ch. 
and in the first class of Lit. Human. 
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THIRD CLASS, 


Brancker, Thomas, Scholar of Wadham 
Coll. and one of Dean Ireland’s Scholars. 
Domville, J. G. Commoner of Christ Ch. 
Kitson, E. P. Commoner of Balliol Coll. 
Slight, H. S. Schol. of Corpus Christi Coll. 


FOURTH CLASS. 
Vine, M, H. Schol. of University Coll. 


The number of those who obtained 
their Testimonium, and who were not 
placed in either of the classes at the Exa- 
minations, was 73. 


On Monday, Dec. 22, was married, at 
South Cadbury, Somersetshire, the Rev, 
George Moberly, M.A. Fellow of Balliol 
College, to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
T. Crokat, Esq. of Lansdowne-crescent, 
Bath. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 
The following gentlemen were elected 
members :—T. Abraham, B.A. of Balliol 


College; E. Barnwell, B.A. Balliol 
College. 

A present of plates of comparative ana- 
tomy was received. 

A paper was read by Professor Rigaud 
on the early history of the reflecting tele- 
scope. 

This being the last meeting in the year, 
the names of the office bearers and com- 
mittee for the year ensuing were sub- 
mitted to the approbation of the society ; 
viz.— 

President—The Rev. Dr. Burton, Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity. 

Treasurer— Rev. R. Greswell, Worces- 
ter College. 

Secretary—Professor Powell. 

Of the Old Committee—Dr. Daubeny ; 
Mr. Walker, of Wadham College; Mr. 
Falconer, of Exeter College; Mr. Hill, of 
Christ Church ; Mr. Browne, of St. John’s 
College. 

New Members—Dr. Buckland, Profes- 
sor Wilson, Mr. Twiss, of University Col- 
lege ; Mr. Marriott, of Oriel College. 


_— 


CAMBRIDGE. 


CHANCELLORSHIP OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


On Thursday, the 11th of December, 
being the day appointed for the funeral of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, late Chancellor of this University, a 
sermon was preached at St. Mary’s Church 
by the Rev. Dr. Turton, Regius Professor 
of Divinity. The Vice-Chancellor and the 
members of the University met in the 
senate-house in full mourning at a quarter 
before eleven o’clock, and proceeded thence 
to St. Mary’s Church, in the following 
order : 

The Esquire Bedells. 
The Vice-Chancellor. 
Noblemen. 

Heads of Colleges. 
Doctors. 

The Public Orator. 
Vice-Chancellor’s Assessor. 
The Professors. 

The Proctors. 

The Taxors. 

The Librarian and Registrary. 
Bachelors of Divinity. 
Masters of Arts. 
Bachelors of Law and Physic. 
Bachelors of Arts. 

&c. &c. 


The Professor took his text from John ix, 
4, ‘* I must work the work of Him that 
sent me, while it is day : the night cometh 
when no man can work,’’ The learned 
Professor, in the course of his sermon, 


after passing a high and well-merited eulo- 
gium on the character of the late Earl of 
Hardwicke, High Steward of the Univer- 
sity, dwelt at great length, and with the 
most eloquent simplicity, on the excellent 
traits of character evinced in the public 
and private conduct of the late Chancellor. 
As we venture to hope that the sermon 
will be published, we will not diminish the 
effect which it must have produced on 
those who heard it, by giving an imperfect 
analysis of it; but we cannot refrain from 
borrowing one small portion of the Pro- 
fessor’s sermon, which proves the most 
important point of all—the piety and resig- 
nation of the noble sufferer. ‘* The truth 
of the following circumstance may be re- 
lied upon :—During an occasional! inter- 
mission of the pains of disease, one of his 
attendants said to him, ‘ You are better ; 
you need not despair.’ To which the 
Duke replied, ‘ I shall die; but I do not 
despair.’’’ After the sermon, the anthem, 
“* Behold, I teil you a mystery,” was per- 
formed by the choir. 


On Friday, Dec. 12, the Marquis Cam- 
den was unanimously elected to the office 
of Chancellor of this University, vacant by 
the death of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Gloucester. Immediately after the elec- 
tion and the affixing the official seal to the 
letter to the new Chancellor, announcing 
his appointment, the Deputation, consist- 














ing of the Vice-Chancellor, several Heads 
of Houses, the Caput, and other officers of 
the University, proceeded to town, for the 
purpose of installing the Chancellor in his 
office ; and, after the election had been 
announced to his Lordship, they were 
entertained by him at a sumptuous dinner. 
On the following morning the Deputation, 
which was joined by a large number of 
Members of the Senate usually resident 
in London, proceeded from the Thatched- 
House Tavern, in St. James’s-street, to 
the Chancellor’s residence in Arlington- 
street, in the following order :— 


The Yeoman Bedell. 
Three Esquire Bedells. 
The Vice-Chancellor. 
The Members for the University. 
The Commissary. 
The Master of Magdalene College. 
Catherine Hall. 
—— St. John’s College. 
—_———- Clare Hall. 
———-— Pembroke Hall. 
Christ’s College. 
— Downing College. 
The President of Queen’s College. 
The Doctors of Different Faculties. 
The Public Orator. 
The Proctors. 
The Scrutators. 
The Registrary. 
Members of the Senate. 








Having arrived at the Chancellor’s resi- 
dence, and being introduced in due form, 
the Vice-Chancellor addressed his Lord 
ship in an appropriate speech. After pass- 
ing avery high and most deserved compli- 
ment upon the late Chancellor, for his 
great attachment to the University, and for 
his urbanity of manner and facility of 
intercourse, the Reverend Gentleman ex- 
pressed the great regret which the death of 
his Royal Highness had excited in the 
University, and lamented the loss it had 
sustained, particularly in the present times, 
when that learned body had so much occa- 
sion for his valuable and powerful assist- 
ance.—In speaking of the new Chancellor, 
Dr. French observed, that his disinterested 
public conduet and his private virtues were 
so well-known that it was unnecessary for 
him to attempt to eulogize his exalted cha- 
racter. He concluded by saying, that he 
had no doubt, from the great regard the 
Noble Marquis had ever evinced for the 
Universiiy, and the services he had ren- 
dered it, they might at all times depend 
upon his zealous assistance and support. 

The necessary oaths were then adminis- 
tered, and the statutes of the University 
presented to his Lordship; after which he 
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was addressed by the Public Orator in a 
very eloquent Latin speech, at the conclu- 
sion of which the Chancellor addressed the 
Deputation at great length. The purport 
of the reply will be found in his Lordship’s 
letter to the University, which was read in 
the Senate House on Tuesday. 

The Duke of Northumberland, Lord 
Prudhoe, Lord Bayning, Lord Brecknock, 
&c. were present during the ceremony. 
The whole party were afterwards enter- 
tained by the Chancellor at a handsome 
deje uné, 


At a subsequent congregation, a letter 
from the Marquis Camden, accepting the 
high honour conferred upon him, was read 
to the Senate. 

The Noble Marquis, after expressing, in 
feeling terms, his regret for the death of 
the late Chancellor, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Gloucester, stated he could not adequately 
convey the sense he entertained for the 
high honour conferred upon him, in select- 
ing him for the important office of Chan- 
cellor, at a time when attempts were 
making, not only to subvert the disci- 
pline and management of the Established 
Church, but its very existence, and of our 
most venerated institutions. His Lord- 
ship further said, it would be his most 
anxious endeavour to promote the inte- 
rests of the University, and maintain the 
connexion of Church and State, and hoped 
for the assistance of that distinguished body 
to which he was united. He concluded by 
again expressing his acknowledgments for 
the good opinion personally entertained of 
him by the University, which he would 
endeavour to show was not misplaced ; 
and the distinguished honour he felt at 
being placed at the head of that body 
which, throughout his life, he so much 
venerated, 

His the Duke of Northumber- 
land has been appointed High Steward of 
this University, in the place of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Hardwicke, de- 
ceased. 


Grace 


ELECTIONS. 

Mr. Christopher Wordsworth, of Tri- 
nity College, and Mr. Lofft, of King’s 
College, have been appointed Examiners 
for the Pitt Scholarship. 

Mr. Fendall, of Jesus College, has 
been appointed an Examiner of the 
Questionists in 1835, in the room of Mr. 
Smith, of Catharine Hall. 

Samuel Fletcher, Esq. B.A. of Pem- 
broke College, has been elected a Foun- 
dation Fellow of that Society, and John 
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Rowland West, B.A. of Trinity College, 
has been elected a fellow of Clare Hall. 

Crosse Scholarship.—C. A. Hulbert, of 
Sidney College, has been elected a Scho- 
lar on Mr. Crosse’s Foundation. 

Francis Fisher, B.A. of Jesus College, 
in this University, was lately elected g 
Fellow of that Society. 











A convocation was held in the Senate 
House, on Wednesday morning, for the 
purpose of receiving and reading the 
answer of the Duke of Northumberland, 
High Steward of the University, to the 
letter written to his Grace, by the Public 
Orator, in the name of the Senate, announc- 
ing his Grace’s election into that office. 













Craven and Pilt Scholarships.—N otice 
has been given that there will be, on 
Monday the 26th day of January, 1835, 
an examination of candidates for the Scho- 
larships upon these foundations, lately 
holden by T. K. Selwyn, B.A. and Mr. C. 
R. Kennedy, both of Trinity College.— 
The Examiners for the Craven Scholar- 
ship are—The Vice-Chancellor, the Five 
Regius Professors, and the Public Orator.— 
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(9 to 11} Pure Mathematics ....Jun. M 
Natural Philosophy... Sen. Mod. and Jun 
9 to 114 Natural Philosophy... 
{9 to 11} Pure Mathematics 
Problems .... 


§9 to 11} Problems ... 
Pure Math. & Nat. Phil. Sen. and Jun. Examiners. 


I The effect of this alteration will be, 
order of the Examination, but solely to afford the Moderators and Examiners an 





The Examiners for the Pitt Scholarship are 
— The Vice-Chancellor, the Public Orator, 
the Regius Professor of Greek, Mr. Lofft, 
King’s Coll., Mr. C. Wordsworth, Trinity 
Coll. 

There will be Congregations on the fol- 
lowing days of the ensuing Lent Term :— 

Saturday....Jan. 24, U 


at Ten. 





(A. B. Comme ment) § 
Wednesday ..Feb. 4, at Eleven. 
Wednesday ..—— 18, at Eleven. 


at Eleven, 


Wednesday ..Mar. 4, 
at Eleven. 


Wednesday ..—— 18, 

Friday ......Apr. 3, 0 
(A.M. Inceptors) 5 

Friday se eens 10, 


(End of Term). 


at Ten. 





at Ten. 


A GRACE 
has passed the Senate, proposing, “ that 
in future, the examination of the candi- 
dates for Mathematical Honours shall 
commence on the Wednesday (instead of 
the Thursday) preceding the first Monday 
inthe Lent Tern 


id that the days and 
plan of the examination shall be as fol- 





lows :”” 


l. and Sen. Examiners. 
Examiners. 
Jun. Mod. and Sen. Examiners. 
.. Sen. Moderator. 

.ee Sen. Mod. and Jun. Examiners. 
..--dun. Moderator. 


--Sen. and Jun. Moderators. 


f Ist and 2d Classes, Pure Math. and Nat. Phil. 
Ts ee Sen. Moderator and Jun. Examiner. 
. 2 3d and 4th Classes, Pure Math. and Nat Phil. 
( Jun. Moderator and Sen. Examiner. 
} ss, Pure Math. and Nat. Phil. 
Sen. and Jun. Moderators. 
9d and 3d Classes, Pure Math. and Nat. Phil. 
Sen. and Jun. Examiners. 
; 4th Class, Pure Math. and Nat. Phil. 
Sen. and Jun. Moderators. 


not to extend the hours, or change the 


additional day for examining the answers given to their questions. 


——__—- 








PRIZE SUBJECTS. 


The Vice-Chancellor has issued the fol- 
lowing notice in the University :— 

I. The Most Noble Marquis Camden, 
Chancellor of the University, has signified 
to the Vice-Chancellor, his intention of 
ceiving this year, a gold medal to su h re- 
sident Undergraduate as shall compose the 
best English Ode, or the best English 











Poem in heroic verse, upon the following 
subject : 
The Death of his late Royal Highness 


the Duke of Gloucester. 


N. B.—These exercises are to be sent 
Vice-Chancellor on or before 


in to the 
; and are not to exceed 


March 31, 1 
two hundred lines in length. 
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Il. William be- 
queathed three gold medals, value five 
guineas each, to such resident Undergra- 


Sir Browne having 


duates as shall compose, 


(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho. 
(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of 
Horace. 
The best Greek Epigram after the 
model of the Anthologia, and 
: The best Latin Epigram after the 
model of Martial. 
The subjects for the present year are, 
(1) For the Greek ode, 
Delos. 
(2) For the Latin ode, 
Belisarius. 
For the Epigrams, 
ora corpit 
Institutt, currente rola 
: ? 


(3 


} 
cur urceus 
ext 
to b ent 
1835. The 
twenty-five, 


N. B.—These exercises are 


in, before April 30, 
Greek 
and the Latin ode thirty stanzas. 

The Greek ode may be accompanied by 
a literal Latin prose version. 


on or 


ode is not to exceed 


III. The Porson Prize is the interest of 


400/. stock, to be annually employed in 
the purchase of one or more Greek books, 
to be given to such resident Undergradu- 
ate as shall make the best translation of a 
proposed passage in Shakspeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
into Greek verse. 
The subject for the present year is, 
Shakspeare, 3d part of “ King Henry 
VI.” Act III. Scene 2. 
Beginning— 
Cur. “ My gracious liege. 
And ending— 
* To hold thine own, 
own with him.’ 


N. B.—The metre to be Tragicum lam- 
Trimetrum a These 
exercises are to be accentuated, and accom- 
panied by a literal Latin prose version, 
and are to be sent in on or before April 
30, 1835 

N. B.—All the above exercises are to be 
sent in to the Vice-Chancellor privately : 
each is to have some motto prefixed, and 
to be accompanied bya paper sealed up, 
with the same motto on the outside ; which 
paper is to enclose another, folded up, 
having the candidate’s name and college 
written within. The papers containing the 
names of those candidates who may not 
succeed will be destroyed unopened. Any 
candidate is at liberty to send in his ex- 
ercise printed or lithographed. No prize 
will be given to any candidate who has 


” 


and leave thine 


bicum ataiecticum, 
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not, at the time of sending in the exer- 
cises, resided one term at the least. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
George Robert Lawson, Trinity Coll. 
George Broadhead, Trinity Coll. 
John H. Douglas, St. John’s Coll. 
Augustus H. Morgan, St. John’s Coll. 
G. Burdett, St. John’s Coll. (Comp.) 
Edward Page Lewis, Caius Coll. 


BACHELOR OF CiVI1 
Herbert Owen, Caius Coll. 


LAW. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Charles Hippuff Bingham, Caius Coll. 
James Edward Hepburn, Trinity Coll. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 


A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, Nov. 24, 
Professor Airy, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents, being in the chair. Professor Airy 
gave an account of the calculations which 
he had caused to be made, in order to 
letermine the apparent disk of a star, and 
the rings which surround it, when seen 
through an object glass with a circular 
aperture. He stated that correc- 
tions had recently been discovered to be 
necessary in the results of the trigonome- 
trical survey of this country, by which 
the differences which had previously 
appeared to exist between the astrono- 
mical and geodetical determinations of 
the latitude and longitude of Cambridge 
Observatory are greatly diminished.— 
Mr. Stevenson, of Trinity College, read a 
memoir on the establishment of certain 
geometrical properties by the combina- 
tion of the infinitesimal method with the 
doctrine of projections.—Professor Sedg- 
wick and other members then commu- 
nicated some observations illustrative of 
the geology of Cambridge. The upper 
chalk with flints runs in a distinct ter- 
race from near Newmarket, by Balsham 
and Linton, to Royston Downs, and 
thence into Hertfordshire. Beneath this 
is the lower chalk without flints, which 
appears at Reach, Cherryhinton, and 
Haslingfield. Below this is a thin bed 
which represents the upper green sand ; 
and which, though not above a foot thick, 
is remarkably continuous in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cambridge, being found at 
the Castle-hill, Barnwell, Ditton, Coton, 
and Madingley. Under this are the blue 
galt, and the “lower green sand”’ of geo- 
logists, which may here be called the red 
sand. The red sand runs from Gamlin- 


also 
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gay and Caxton by Conington, Longstan- 
ton, Cottenham, and Upware. But the 
junction of the galt and red sand is co- 
vered up on the west of Cambridge by a 
large diluvial patch of brown clay, which 
is full of rounded nodules of chalk. This 
brown clay forms an upland which ex- 
tends from Bourne, by Toft and Hard- 
wicke, to Dry Drayton, where it drops 
into the plain; but the junction of the 
strata in the plain is still covered up 
with ferruginous gravel, as at Oaking- 
ton. Below the red sand occur other 
clays, easily confounded with the galt, 
but identified with the Kimmeridge and 
Oxford clays by their fossils. These are 
found at Gransden, Cottenham fen, and 
Ely. It was stated that the relations of 
the successive formations are very ob- 
scurely exhibited, in consequence of the 
strata and their junctions being masked 
by diluvial masses; and it was requested 
that all persons who might obtain any 
additional information from excavations, 
borings, or fossils, would communicate 
it. 

At a subsequent meeting, Professor 
Miller read a memoir on the position of 
the optical axes of crystals. Professor 
Henslow noticed some newly observed 
localities of the (upper) green sand in 
the neighbourhood of Barton and Has- 
lingfield. He then made some remarks 
on Decandolle’s rules for determining the 














age of trees; and mentioned some in- 
stances which he had noticed during the 
preceding summer, where they did not 
apply in the case of the Yew. He con- 
ceived that these rules, when applied to 
several well-known Yew trees in Britain, 
must give the age considerably too great. 
Professor Airy mentioned the echo which 
is returned by the open end of the tall 
chimney recently erected at Barnwell 
gas-works. Professor Cumming then 
gave a statement of Melloni’s discoveries 
on the transmission of heat by radiation, 
through glass and crystallized bodies, 
illustrated by apparatus and experi- 
ments. 

Meetings of the Society for 1835.—Lent 
Term: Mondays, March 2, 16, and 30. 
—Easter Term: Mondays, May 4, 18, 
and June 1.—Michaelmas Terms: Friday 
(anniversary) Nov. 6, Monday, Nov. 16, 
30, and Dec. 14. 


The Lalande Medal, which is every 
year adjudged by the French Institute 
to the author of the most important ad- 
vance in astronomy, has just been assigned 
to Professor Airy, for the service rendered 
to physical astronomy by his observations. 
It was last year given to Sir John Hers~ 
chel for his discoveries respecting double 
stars. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Many thanks to “ E. B.""—the Psalm-tunes from Hertfordshire arrived safely, and 


will suit our purpose. 


We are equally obliged by the Melody from Herefordshire. 


Others, or a reference to others, from any of our Correspondents, will be equally 


acceptable. 


We beg gratefully to acknowledge the many versions of the Psalms alluded to in 
our last number, with which we have been so readily favoured by “ R. B. B.” 


opi.” “3. U." *F. WG ane ©'s." 


manuscript volume. 


and also to ‘** W. S.”’ for his valuable 


The observations of ‘* H. D.” fully accord with our own. 

A perusal of the versions of the Psalms mentioned by “ W. W. 8S.” will oblige us. 

To the Psalms mentioned in our last number, p. 753, of which we requested 
versions, should have been added the 18th and 147th, 

Our publisher will be happy to give double price for any numbers of our miscellany 


for January or July of 1834. 


We have only just seen a sixth letter of a Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner on the 









Affairs of the Church, from which we learn that the gentleman is out of England ; it 
would therefore only be a greater waste of paper to reply to his trash than if he were in. 
But should he on his return write any more nonsense, and our Gloucestershire friends 
would take the trouble to forward his epistle, we promise to supply the said Sir 
Arthur with a more powerful bolus than ever he administered during his own medical 
practice. 

The letter from “ X.’’ came too late for our present number. 

We are so much pleased with ‘ Norfulciensis,” that we shall hope to draw still 


further upon his talent. 





ERRATUM. | 
At p. 673, the tenth line from the bottom, of our last volume, for Milman read 
Milner. 





